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EDWARD G. ALLEN. + HAMILTON MURRAY. 


London Agency for American Libraries 


28 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


Messrs. E. G. ALLEN & MURRAY desire to lay before you the 
advantages of this Agency for obtaining English and Foreign Books, 
Magazines, Periodicals, etc., and for General Library Work in Great 
Britain. 

Early Issues of Catalogues of Second-hand Books from all the Stock- 
«eeping Booksellers in the Kingdom. 

Catalogues of Publishers, New Books, Government Publications, Blue 
Books, Patents, Ordnance Maps, etc. 


Advance Auction Catalogues promptly mailed—thus providing early 
opportunities for securing Good and Choice Books at moderate rates. 


All Important Books Collated Before Delivery. 

Defects of Rare Books Reproduced in Facsimile. 

Continuations of Scientific Serials carefully noted and forwarded 
promptly on publication. 

Should you desire an efficient London Agency of long and extensive 
experience in exclusively Library Work, Messrs. E.G. ALLEN & MURRAY 
will be pleased to answer any questions, feeling confident that the 
thorough equipment of their establishment will enable them to meet 
every library requirement in a satisfactory manner. 


References permitted to first-class Libraries. 


Special terms for large orders. 


1856-1901. 
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The 
Remington 
Typewriter 


TTT TTT?" 


Simple, Strong, Durable 


It never fails at critical moments. It can 
always be depended upon to do the highest 
grade of work 


Tne Remington Typewriter has demonstrated its superi- 


ority for all kinds of library work. 


FOR CARD INDEXING it greatly excelsthe pen. It is more convenient and 
easier to operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 
It is now in successful use in leading libraries in all parts of the country. 
Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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STRONG LIBRARY BINDINGS 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now bind especially for Librarian’s use an edition of our 


new books. NOW READY 

THE BATTLEGROUND .... . By Miss Grascow . . $1.50 
THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA... “ Bram STOKER. . . 1.50 
OUR DELUGE... . “ FrancisW. Hatsey . 1.25 net 
THE EMPIRE OF BUSINESS. . . . “ ANDREW CARNEGIE . 3.00 nef 


AMERICAN MASTERS OF PAINTING “ C.H.Carrin . . . 1.25 met 
THE COASTS OF PREEDOM. ... “ ADELE MaRig SHAW. 1.50 


The material is Buckram, which we have found stronger than leather, and of a 
non-fading color ; the sewing is double stitched, to last through the roughest wear. 
Instruct your Bookseller to order Special Library Binding. 


LispRaRY BINDING, 15 CENTS EXTRA 


LIBRARY BULLETIN PICTURES 


*‘Announcement is made by DousLepay, Pace & Co. that they are arranging to print 
every month the best eight illustrations from each of their magazines, 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


AND 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


The plates are printed on beautiful and substantial paper, with the idea of their being used for 
bulletin boards, which are now regarded as essential in the work of every library. 

‘“*The ‘COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA’ pictures will follow the changes of the seasons, 
while the ‘WORLD'S WORK’ illustrations will more closely follow current events, with 
portraits of distinguished men and incidents of contemporaneous importance. Bulletins in 
every department of Public Libraries are now a permanent feature, and nothing could be more 
welcome than worthy pictures of current events, men of the times and nature studies. Various 
well-known collections provide copies of famous paintings, statues, buildings, historic scenes, 
and portraits of leaders of the past. But it remains for the publishers of a magazine of contem- 
porary history to share with the libraries and their patrons pictures of history in its making, and 
also seasonable pictures to point the way to a closer observation of nature and a more careful 
reading of nature books.”—From N. Y. 7imes. 

Send a yearly subscription (covering cost only), price $3.60 a year, for 200 superb pictures, 
including postage—mailed in tubes. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


34 Union Square, East - - New York City 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
34 Union Square, East, New York 


Enclosed find $3.60 for which send monthly your prints from “ The 
World's Work” and“ Country Life in America” in tubes. 


Lis. Journat 
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POPULARITY RECENT NOVELS IN THE 
NITED STATES 


NOVELS MOST CALLED FOR AT PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Reports compiled in The New York Fournal, March 8, 1902, from public 
libraries in twenty of the principal cities of the United States show, that 
in the list of thirty novels most called for, five of the titles (or one out 
of every six), are published by The Bowen-Merrill Company, viz.: 


Lazarre. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 

Alice of Old Vincennes. By Maurice Thompson, 

My Lady Peggy Goes To Town, By Frances A. Mathews, 
The Puppet Crown, By Harold MacGrath. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower. By Charles Major. 


The above statement is ample proof of the merit and popularity of 
these novels. 


HAVE YOU A GOOD REPRESENTATION OF THEM 


Andrew Carnegie, inthe Vew 
York Herald, March 14, 1902, 
says: ‘* Now, if I had my way, 
I would not think of robbing 
the seeker after books of his 
fiction.” 
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HENRY MALKAN, 


Library Department. 


WE are furnishing books to a large number of the representative libraries 

located in every section of the country and are giving satisfaction in all our 
dealings as any of the librarians can testify. An essential qualification for the reten- 
tion of this desirable class of trade is the ability to furnish books promptly and at 
the lowest rates, a faculty which we possess in a very marked degree as is amply 
attested by the significant fact that our library trade has increased four fold within 
the past twelve months. Our stock at present is larger and more diversified than ever 
before, and from it we have selected the following items to convey to librarians with 
whom we have had no dealings a faint idea of the prices at which we can furnish books. 


BALZAC’S WORKS. 16vols. Cloth. Introduction by Gro. SAINTSBURY. $32.00, nef, $12 00 
BALZAC’S WORKS. 53 vols. Cloth. Edition de Tours. $180.00........... net, 90 00 
FIELD’S, EUGENE, WORKS. Uniform Edition. 10 vols. Cloth. $15.00...."¢f, 9 00 
HOLMES’, OLIVER WENDELL, COMPLETE WORKS. 15 vols. Cloth. Stand- 


KIPLING’S, RUDYARD, WORKS. 15 vols. Cloth. net, § 00 
KIPLING’S WORKS. Outward Bound Edition. 18 vols. Cloth. $36.00....... net, 24 00 
LOWELL’S COMPLETE WORKS. 10 vols. Cloth. Standard Library Edition. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 24 vols. Gilt Top. Illustrated. $36.00..."ef, 16 00 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. 15 vols. Awickerbocker Edition. vellum. 
net, 14 00 


TWAIN’S, MARK, WORKS. Underwood Edition. 22 vols. Cloth. $66.00..net, 37 50 
WHITTIER’S, JOHN G., COMPLETE WORKS. = Standard Library Edition. 


CENTURY DICTIONARY. 10 vols. Half morocco........ ..cccccecccseccees net, 45 00 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Edinburgh Edition. 25 vols. Full sheep. 

STANDARD DICTIONARY. 2 vols. Half russia. net, 10 00 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPZAEDIA. 12 vols. Cloth. $54.00.............eceeceeeee net, 42 50 
WARNER’S LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S BEST LITERATURE, 45 vols. 

WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS. 40 vols. Buckram. A/dine Edition. $120.00..net, §5 00 
CRAWFORD’S RULERS OF THE SOUTH. 2 vols. $6.00............ ... net, 400 
DURUY’S HISTORY OF ROME AND OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. Trans. 

by Riptey. Edited by Manarry. 16 vols. Half morocco. §$160.00........ net, §0 00 
DURUY’S HISTORY OF GREECE AND OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. Trans. 

by RipLey. Edited by MAHAFFY. 8 vols. Cloth. net, 31 50 
STORY OF THE NATION SERIES. 500 vols., assorted. $1.50...... net, per copy, 81c 
MAPGOOD’S LIFE OF WASHINGTON. $2.75... net, 100 
STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 8 vols. Half 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON ANY LIST OF BOOKS 


HENRY MALKAN, 
Goleghons: 1 William St. and 67 Stone St., New York City. 
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Service from the public library to the public 
school is, to a greater or less degree, an ac- 
cepted fact. Theory and practice are still 
to be fitted together, and the most efficient 
working methods have not yet been fully 
tested; but the principle that one of the 
functions of the public library is to induce 
the use of books by the teachers and scholars 
of the public schools is no longer ques- 
tioned. This granted, and granting also the 
practical and ingenious methods by which 
this use of books is being fostered by the pub- 
lic libraries — in their children’s departments, 
their school work, school visits, special school 
lists, picture bulletins, and story-hours — it 
should be pointed out that after all the use 
of books is of less importance than the choice 
of books, and that the step that counts for 
most, in the public library’s work with chil- 
dren and young people is not the provision of 


"a great mass of juvenile literature, but the 


selection from that mass of what is the best 
and the most wholesome. Good work in this 
direction has been done in the publication of 
special lists, to which interesting additions 
have recently been made. But these should 
be simply stepping stones toward that knowl- 
edge of the books themselves that is a first 
essential in the work of the children’s libra- 
rian or the librarian teacher. 


Wir the increasing establishment of class- 
room libraries and school collections of books, 
for the use both of teachers and pupils, there 
comes the difficulty of securing the best use 
of books by the teacher. As Miss Moore has 
pointed out, public school teachers are heavily 
burdened with tasks and responsibilities, and 
most of them simply do not know how to 
make the use of books a help instead of an 
additional burden in their work. It will 
not be until the training of teachers includes 
drill in the use of books and an effort to im- 
part at least a surface appreciation of the 
essentials and influence of good literature 
that the best kind of library work will be 
done through the medium of the schools. 


There has been more than a beginning in 
this direction. Many of the normal schools 
give special instruction regarding books for 
children, in addition to the usual literature 
courses, and in New York there is  sys- 
tematic and organized work by the state 
literature inspector of the public schools. The 
public library can also be a potent factor to 
ward this end, by work along the lines of the 
school visits described by Miss Moore, but 
especially by bringing teachers to the per 
sonal use and appreciation of the library's 
resources, and cultivating in every way pos 
sible the sense of the relationship and mu- 
tual dependence of these two instruments of 
public education. 


THE statement of Mr. Peoples, chairman of 
the American Library Association committee 
on relations of libraries and the booktrade, 
gives hope that a readjustment of the library 
discount will be made by the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association. In the meantime, the 
resolutions passed at the Atlantic City meet 
ing have been widely circulated among state 
and local library associations, and have re 
ceived general endorsement. If this united 
protest is brought definitely before the Pub- 
lishers’ Association, with a cogent presen- 
tation of the facts upon which the libra- 
ries base their claim for better rates, it 
should and will, we have reason to believe, 
receive considerate and favorable attention. 

Much of the library criticism has taken 
the form of statements that the prices of spe 
cific books have been scaled higher. This is a 
matter difficult to gauge, and is one over 
which the Publishers’ Association has not as- 
sumed jurisdiction. But in the long run it is 
likely to adjust itself, for if publishers make 
mistakes of this sort they must expect to 
reap the result of limiting the sale of books 
that are too high priced. Libraries, especially 
the smaller ones, are confined, by their fiscal 


limitations, to a given sum for book pur- 


chases, and higher prices will necessarily 
mean fewer purchasers. ‘Tis an ill wind that 
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blows no one good, and a more conservative 
buying policy, and a consequent decrease in 
the purchase of new books, recommended only 
by the publishers’ imprint or the advance no- 
tices, would have manifold and manifest ad- 
vantages. How far this will affect the volume 
of publications of books that are made only as 
“sellers” — new novels, new series, new man- 
uals — depends of course upon how important 
a factor in the book market library purchases 
are, a question upon which librarians and pub- 
lishers hold different opinions. But in any 
event a modified working policy is likely to 
have good results, for it will necessitate a 
more careful selection and a serious weighing 
of the claims of. various elements in the li- 
brary’s constituency; while on the side of the 
public it will make evident the fact that the 
unlimited supply of new books, simply be- 
cause they are new, is neither proper nor prac- 
ticable for a public library. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that in at least 
one library a modification of Mr. Putnam’s 
suggested rule for book purchases has for 
some time been in force. At the Brooklyn 
Public Library, for several months past, the 
rule has been that no book issued by an un- 
known author should be bought until it has 
been published at least six months. So far 
the rule has worked successfully, and there 
has been no evidence of public dissatisfaction. 


Wirth the passage of the bill providing for 
the consolidation of the Brooklyn Library 
and the Brooklyn Public Library there is 
assured a development of library interests 
in Brooklyn that should place that city in a 
few years on a level with the goodly num- 
ber of other cities where the public library 
is a recognized factor in the municipal life. 
It is a curious illustration of the difficulties 
under which the library movement in Brook- 
lyn has labored from its beginning that this 
consolidation has been effected only in the 
face of determined and persistent opposition. 
The opposition centered upon the feature of 
the bill that provides for the creation of a 
new library corporation, representing both 
the Brooklyn Library and the Brooklyn 
Public Library, with the power to fill 
vacancies in its membership. There is force 
in the argument that a public institution 
should be subject to the control of the tax- 
payers who support it; but in the present 
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case this argument is practically provided for. 
As Mayor Low has pointed out, representa- 
tion is given on the library board to the 
mayor, controller and president of the bor- 
ough, all expenditures come under the super- 
vision of the city board of estimate, and the 
right to modify the library contract, or 
amend the act, remains with the city or state 
authorities. Continuity of administration 1s 
as advantageous in the building up of a li- 
brary as it is in any business enterprise; and 
the freedom from changes of policy and from 
political influences that the new organization 
should ensure ought to count for a great deal 
in the development of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. 


Communications. 


THE NET PRICE QUESTION: STATEMENT 
FROM THE A. L. A. COMMITTEE. 

I wisH to be conservative and not make any 
rash statements, but my intercourse with 
various publishers during the past few weeks 
leads me to think that the American Pub- 
lishers’ Association will accede to the demand 
of the libraries for a more liberal discount. 
I have strong assurances to this effect. 

Our committee has been urging and press- 
ing for an early meeting of the American 
Publishers’ Association so that a decision may 
be had in time to report something definite to 
the Magnolia meeting of the A. L. A. This 
has been conceded, as is shown by the sub- 
joined letter of Mr. Charles Scribner, the 
president of the American Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The extent of the concession cannot be 
stated, but we hope to obtain a substantial 
increase over the present rate 

W. T. PEeoptes, 
Chairman A. L. A. Committee on Relations 
to the Booktrade 


Mr. Scribner's letter is as follows: 
New York, April 1, 1902. 
Dear Mr. Propies: According to my prom- 
ise I send this letter before leaving. Mr. 
Dodd and I had a conference yesterday on 
the library question and were waited upon by 
a committee of librarians. We are agreed 
that some further concession in discount 
should be made, though as you know the 
question must be brought for action before 
the entire Association. While no date for a 
meeting has been fixed, I think it strongly 
probable that there will be a meeting in May, 
which would be before the annual meeting of 
your Association. More than that I could not 
say to-day. I shall be home about Mav 2oth, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) CHARLES SCRIBNER. 
To W. T. Peoples, Esq 
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LIBRARY VISITS TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Annie Carrot, Moore, Children’s Librarian. Pratt 


THE subject of co-operation between libra- 
ries and schools from the standpoint of the 
supply of books and methods of circulating 
them has been admirably presented from time 
to time by librarians who have been doing or- 
ganized work with schools for many years. 
The object of this paper is to present the so- 
cial side of a most desirable relationship by 
a partial record of personal experience in un- 
organized work with the elementary public 
schools of a large city 

During the very first month of work in the 
children’s library of Pratt Institute the need 
for active human relations between the chil- 
dren’s librarian and the teacher, the children 
of the library and the children of the school 
room was felt, and efforts, often spasmodic 
rather than systematic by reason of the con- 
ditions to be taken into account, have beer 
While gathering 
number of 


made to bring this about. 


Statistics of the schools repre- 
sented by our clientele by means of a check 
list kept upon cards and arranged by school 
and grade, both of which facts are recorded 
on the application blank and in the children’s 
to make per- 


teacher 


register, we were endeavoring 
sonal 
visited the room, studying the 
reports, the the 
buildings, etc., and reading with interest the 


acquaintance with every who 


public school 
SC he 


location of various 


various records of public school and public 
itions in other cities. 

There are ab 
for the prim: 


library cond 
ut 130 public school buildings 


‘y and grammar grades in the 


oklyn, covering a very large 


* time of the establishment of 
Public 


brary, with its two branches (one since dis 


Brooklyn Library, our own li- 


continued and the other transferred to the 
Brooklyn Public Library) and the Union for 
Work transferred to the 
Brooklyn Public Library) were the only free 
There was no seeking 
after library privileges except in the case of 
a very The major- 
ity of the teachers in the elementary schools 


Christian (also 


libraries in the city. 


few individual teachers. 


were not aware of the privileges afforded by 


the libraries mentioned. With facilities for 


organized w 

did prospects h r, wer t pre 
pared to 
bo ks to 


receive * teachers and th hildren at 


supply school ites o send 
the scl 


prepared to 
the 
library and to gn hem every possible n 
of assistance 
work 
Our prol 
known in such a 
teachers really want 
We 


principals and teac 


wrote letters 
library would be 
various branches 


ularly in the study of English, in nature 
history, 


school principals received a little more notice 


geography, etc. The letters 


than a general circular. They were usually 


read at the opening exercises of the school, 
and were sometimes passed about at 
The | 


letters sent to individual teach 


Many 


of them visited the library and procured ap- 


teachers 
ers brought more satisfactory results 
] 

plication blanks for their classes and teachers’ 
cards for themselves. The teacher’s card en 
titles the holder to six books for school room 
use. The books may be kept one mont! 

We sent, and 


the exhibitions 


continue to send, notices 
which are 
irt gallery of t 


great many 


half 


sometimes spent 


office. where 


could be 


treated 


speaking to the tionary 
granted nvariably 
with great brary was spoken 


an admirable in- 
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Institute Free Library 
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$s, telling them that the 
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invitation. 
In order to get a better idea of actual con x 
rough of | ditions in the schools, and a better knowledge nee 
of the reading ability of the average child in 
; a given grade, it was decided that the chil ae 
arian prese 
130 schools 50 at least have been represented ea ue fest 
in our records. | 
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stitution doing noble educational work,” but 
there was no apparent desire on the school 
side for a union of forces. The request to 
visit certain classes was readily granted, and 
the principal frequently offered to conduct the 
visitor through the building. One such visit, 
at the very beginning of the work, filled her 
with great awe of the “system.” The tour of 
the building was made in breathless haste, and 
there was no time for visits to the class room. 
We simply rushed through the rooms. How 
might one hope to penetrate walls of apparent 
impenetrability and really come to know the 
inmates? That even such a visit might have 
results was a great surprise, but was evi- 
denced by the return of one of our old boys 
with several new ones, who were introduced 
after this fashion: 

“These fellers here want to join. I told 
*em about the lib’ry. I left my card here and 
forgot all about it. When I saw our principal 
chase you through our school yesterday I 
thought I'd like to belong again. I told the 
teacher you was from Pratt's, and she said 
she guessed she would come to the lib’ry 
some day. She's never seen it.” 

The visitor was usually introduced by the 
school principal to the head of the depart- 
ment, and by her to the grade teacher to 
whose class the visit was to be paid. The 
same grades were visited in each school and 
a very striking demonstration of the value of 
books, other than text-books and supple- 
mentary readers, in the primary grades was 
furnished by a comparison of the efforts of 
individual children and by the testimony of 
their teachers. 

It had been requested that the regular 
school work should not be set aside on the 
occasion of these visits, and that an exercise 
in reading should be introduced at the close 
of the regular lesson when it did not form the 
subject of the lesson itself. We, therefore, 
listened to a great many interesting and un- 
interesting exercises; some remarkable feats 
were performed in the field of phonetics, by 
one of which a little boy, who read delight- 
fully, was cured of saying “twistles” for 
“twirls,” and promised, to my great regret, 
mever to say “twistles” again. Among il- 
luminating sentences for blackboard sight- 
reading the following seemed worthy of note: 
“There are many wild scenes in Africa,” read 
a boy with lusty lungs. At the mention of 


Africa several dull faces brightened. “Boys, 
what is a scene?” “Another kind of animal” 
seemed a very natural reply. “Boys, a scene 
is anything you can see. There are many of 
these wild in Africa.” The class sank back 
into lethargy. 

Lessons in drawing, sewing, singing and in 
physical exercises were observed, and after 
filling out a list of the requirements made 
upon the grade teacher we ceased to wonder 
that a letter or a proposition upon any sub- 
ject, however closely allied to her own work, 
fails to produce more than a faint shade of 
interest on the teacher’s part. What with the 
pressure of the closely crowded school curric- 
ulum, demanding semi-annual promotions, the 
lectures on psychology, pedagogy, art, nature 
study and other subjects recommended by 
the school board, and frequently with most 
exacting demands in her home life, the public 
school teacher of the conscientious type feels 
herself too heavily burdened to undertake 
what is bound to seem like another task if 
presented from the outside, even when pre- 
sented in the light of a help. She must feel 
that it will help before she can commit her- 
self to it. 

From this introductory round of visits we 
gathered a good deal of practical information 
concerning the conditions under which public 
school work is done, and the various ways of 
doing it, as expressed by the personalities of 
the teachers as well as by the attitude of the 
children. We enlarged our circle of acquaint- 
ance very appreciably and found here and 
there a teacher with the book sense and the 
child sense so united that her work was an 
inspiration. We noted a decided gain in the 
readiness with which we were able to recom- 
mend books to the children of the grades vis- 
ited. The reading ability of individual chil- 
dren in a grade varies greatly of course. I 
have frequently noted that a child will read 
and enjoy a book from the library which 
would be considered out of the range of his 
comprehension by his teacher. On the other 
hand, the library assistants may be so eager 
to swell the circulation of non-fiction that the 
children may be encouraged to take books 
from which they would get no enjoyment 
whatever. 

A year later we used the various picture 
exhibitions —the animal exhibition, the hero 
exhibition, the spring exhibition, as occasions 
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for school visits. Supplied outwardly with 
lists, pictures, and two or three books, and 
inwardly with a neat little speech about the 
animal pictures the visitor presented herself 
at one of these same schools, feeling sure that 
this time she would be asked to say some- 
thing to the children. 

Vain hope. The principal received her with 
the most polite expressions of interest, and 
said he himself would take great pleasure in 
speaking of the exhibition at the opening ex- 
ercises of the school, to which no invitation 
was extended. On her way down stairs the 
visitor, feeling very dubious about ever mak- 
ing what she considered successful school 
visits, was attracted by the strains of a violin. 
Looking through the stairway window she 
saw an old man, with the sunniest smile, 
standing in the midst of a room full of happy- 
faced children and drawing his bow across 
his fiddle as if he loved it and could not help 
it. Presently they all began to sing, quite 
naturally and spontaneously. One felt at 
once, even through dingy glass, that the rela- 
tions were absolutely harmonious between the 
children, the teacher, and the old violin player. 

A teacher who passed on the stairs was 
asked if the old man came often to the school. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “he teaches the chil- 
dren music, and they look forward to his 
coming with the greatest delight.” The in- 
cident, trivial though it may seem, was full 
of suggestion for the matter in hand. It was 
quite evident, if he had any other business, 
the old violin player had left it all behind 
when he came into the school room. He 
came to make music, and he played till the 
children wanted to sing. While we cannot 
hope to strike the same chord with library 
books and library privileges that is reached by 
a violin note, for the charm of music is more 
subtle than the charm of books, may we not 
hope to so master the technique of our sub- 
ject as to be able to present its essence as 
the violin player presents his melody, rather 
than the exercises which have made more per- 
fect melody possible? Books must seem to 
us like real life, and human experiences must 
seem like chapters from unwritten books. 

There is a certain technique of library visits 
to schools which seems to me to consist in 


taking things exactly as one finds them, and 
adapting one’s self so completely and cheer- 
fully to the situation, whether it means sitting 
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in an Office, standing in a passage way, rush- 
ing through class rooms, receiving polite but 
immediate dismissal, or having pleasant talks 
with children and teachers, as to make it 
seem the most natural experience in the 
world while it lasts, and to make it the basis 
for future experiences. Theories, methods, the 
habit of looking too early for results, and, 
above all, an aggressive or a too retiring per- 
sonality, must be got rid of at any cost if we 
are to beget a love for books and win confi- 
dence and respect for our ways of giving 
them into the hands of those who 
or who may be induced to want them 


want them, 
After 
having made a great many experimental visits 
and having at last received several invitations 
to speak to the children, a more definite plan 
of action for the school year 1900-1901 was 
carried out in two of the public schools in 
our neighborho« 

In accordance with this plan short lists of 
books, twelve in number, were prepared for 
eight different school grades, beginning with 
the third year in school and extending through 
the sixth school year. 

These lists were presented in 
on catalog cards (i size) with 
headings in red ink, and on a 
sheet divided by subject headings correspond- 
ing to those upon the cards, the two forms 
illustrating the card catalog and the printed 
finding-list. 

The typewritten sheet was headed “Good 
Books for Boys and Girls in Primary 
Grade,” and was pasted in the center of a 
bulletin sheet 221% x 28 in. of dark green pa- 
per, with one picture of the children’s room 
above and another below the typewritten 
sheet. The list upon cards was arranged at 
the sides of the central sheet with a small 
picture of the children’s room below each 
row of cards. The heading “Pratt Institute 
Children’s Library,” with red initial letters, 
was placed at the top of the bulletin. 

The bulletins were designed to illustrate 
talks to the children on the use of the library, 
not as model reading lists for the different 
grades. 

It was suggested by the head of a depart- 
ment that it might facilitate matters to speak 
about 200 children. 


two forms, 
the subject 


typewritten 


to four classes at 
She was quite willing, however, to yield to 
my preference to visit each class in its own 
class room, a plan which has very decided 
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advantages over that of addressing children 
en masse at morning exercises, affording as 
it does the opportunity to become a little ac- 
quainted with the class teacher, to observe in 
some measure the effect of her personality 
on her class, and, above all, that of meeting 
the children on their own ground, in a room 
they are used to. 

How important a part atmospheric effort 
plays in the process of “getting at” children, 
it needs only a few visits to different school 
class rooms even under the same roof to de- 
termine 

The general outline for the talk, which was 
always informal, in the form of question and 
answer, and adapted to the ages or under- 
standing of the children and the condition 
under which it was given, was as follows: 

How many boys or girls have ever taken 
books from Pratt Institute Free Library? 
How many are now taking out books? Why 
did those of you who are not taking out 
books stop? After a show of hands, they 
were called upon one by one to state reasons. 
Some of the reasons called for explanation 
on the part of the visitor. Many children had 
lost their cards and did not know how to get 
new ones, others had moved away for a time 
and had come back into the neighborhood 
again, but supposed their library connection 
was severed forever. Several children had 
given up taking out books because they said 
they had to study, and to these we must ex- 
plain how the library may be made a means 
of help in school work. “Got tired of read- 
ing,” “No time for reading,” were very com- 
mon reasons; “Owe fines,” less often stated, 
but very often the real reason “Too cold” 
or “too warm,” “moved too far,” “eyes hurt,” 
“German school,” “music lessons,” and many 
children who had forgotten all about taking 
books. The latter swarmed back to the li- 
brary to take up their cards again. 

In presenting the bulletin to the children 
they were told that the pictures represented 
different parts of the children’s library. Very 
often a child who was familiar with the li- 
brary enjoyed telling about it. The cards for 
the reading list were explained part by part, 
beginning with the subject heading as indi- 
cating the kind of book; the author’s name as 
telling who wrote the book; the title as giving 
the name of the book itself, and the class and 
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book number as showing the arrangement of 
the books on the shelves. An illustration 
which seemed to make quite clear the distinc- 
tion between subject and title was afforded 
by the particular school grade and an indi- 
vidual boy or girl usually known to me by 
name. Every book has a name just as every 
boy has a name, and if a boy wanted to get 
“Red mustang” at the library he would not be 
likely to get it if he simply asked for a bo Ik 
about Indians—he might be given the 
“Hiawatha primer.” This proved an interest- 
ing point in several classes, and there have 
been many evidences of greater familiarity 
with book titles on the part of the children of 
those classes. 

Another question which was productive of 
interesting replies when asked at the proper 
psychological moment was, How do you 
know what book to take home with you from 
the library? “Look at the pictures,” “Read 
the headings of chapters,” “Ask the lady at 
the desk,” “Look at the tins” (shelf labels), 
“Know what kind of a book I want and ask 
the lady who knows all the books for that 
kind,” “Somebody says it’s nice” (very com- 
mon experience with girls), “Read in the be- 
ginning, middle and end.” 

How many of you have ever taken books 
to help you in writing compositions or in his- 
tory or nature study lessons? In every class 
in the grammar grades a fair number had 
taken books with this object in mind, some- 
times finding help, very often failing to find 
‘t. A small tray of cards taken from the 
subject catalog was used to illustrate the 
variety of subjects to be found in books. The 
boys were immensely interested in a discus- 
sion of subjects, and many of them gave up 
their recess time to ask questions. It was 
much more difficult to get response from the 
girls, especially in the higher grades, the 
range of subjects with which they seem to be 
familiar is so very limited In the primary 
grades the girls were decidedly freer and more 
spontaneous, and when called upon to describe 
the children’s room showed «¢ xcellent powers 
of observation. The attention of the younger 
children was especially called to the careful 
handling of books at the library, putting them 
back in the right places on the shelves with 
the backs out. 

Five or six books were usually taken along 
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to show the arrangement on the shelves, the 
position of the number on the back, where to 


look for the author’s name, the title and the 


index, if there was one. These books were 
usually selected with an eye to the teacher's 
interest, as being particularly suitable for 
reading aloud or for use in connection with 
special work for the grade 

At the conclusion of the talk, which was 
very much modified for each class, occupying 
in time from 10 to 20 minutes, opportunity 
was given to all children who had never 
taken books to sign applications then and 


there. The application form was read and 
explained by the visitor 


The bulletin was left 


which it was intended, and was allowed to 
remain for one month At the end of a 
month a second visit was paid in order to 


find out whether the bulletin had been of 
practical use. The twelve book titles were 
read off one by one, and the children were 
asked how many had read each one or had 


tried to get the book at the library. The re- 


sults do that as reading lists 
the They 


more so in the case of the boys than 


not go to show 


bulletins were successful. were 
in the 
case of the girls, but in order to test them as 
reading lists it would be necessary to send the 
books with the bulletins to the schools. 
Many of the teachers delivered up the bulle- 
tins with real regret, “because they looked so 
ornamental” rather than because they had 
found them distinctly useful and helpful 
During the second visit the children in each 


‘lass were given an opportunity to mention a 


favorite book. All who wished to do this 
nd in all classes, except the higher classes 


both boys and girls were eager to 
raised their hands and were 
The results, t 
as seemed practicable, 


and some 


illed upon in turn. such an 


reference, 


raded lists might be made from them, pref- 


erences for “Ben Hur,” S, 
‘Tale of two cities,” “Little e, 
and fessie on her travels,” all existing in 
ne class of girls. It is, of course, quite often 
the case that a child mentions a book he has 


book mentioned by a friend 


just read, or a ied I 
whose opinion is well regarded rather than 
the book he actually prefers, or he may have 


no decided preference. In order to get at de- 


‘ided preferences or to lead children to form 
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dren 


ducts a class in connection } 
York City History Club, h 
brary of 100 volumes in her | 
teacher told me she never recommend: 
book to a boy which she had 1 f } 
herself. She reads aloud five or 1 
every session, and has read several of H 
books, skipping the parts the | 
read and reading the parts they e in t 
habit of skipping 

The results of these school visits have been 
manifest in an increase in the circulation of 
books and in membership, in the return of 
large numbers of former users of tl 
and notably in a very much 1 
use of the children’s library on the part of 
children and of teachers Int 
room itself, in the pict ind bull 
catalogs and lists, the f bool 
has been greatly stin d in ne 
has been created 
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strained feeling of establishing a relationship 
has quite worn itself away, and we are con- 
scious of a warm welcome whenever it is 
possible to claim it from the schools already 
visited, and from other schools whose prin- 
cipals or teachers have expressed a desire to 
receive visits. 

Though full of interest and not altogether 
lacking in a certain spice of adventure, no 
kind of library work I have yet undertaken 
has proved so exhausting mentally and phys- 
ically as public school visiting. If half a day 
is given to this work the remaining half 
should be spent in doing the easiest kind of 
work possible. 

One should never start out on a round of 
visits unless she is able to command any sit- 
uation which may be presented. 

It is far better to break a statistical record 


of visits paid than to be conscious of a moral 
record of visits which never should have 
been paid. It is true that teachers often have 
to teach when they are manifestly unequal 
physically or mentally to the task; but that is 
all the stronger reason why the occasional 
visitor should never bring less than a healthy 
effect to the school room. 

She must be able to command her resources ; 
therefore, she needs time to read the books 
the children are reading, and those they 
ought to read; she needs time to study the 
curriculum which the teacher must follow 
out; and she needs time to enable her to give 
such expression to her interpretation of the 
place of the children’s library and its libra- 
rian in the larger educational scheme as 
shall make her work practical, vital and in- 
spiring. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY.* 


By J. H. Hut, State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 


I HAVE interpreted the theme here sug- 
gested to mean the relation of the public li- 
brary to the public school and the purpose of 
the discussion to grow out of it to be the 
suggestion of the best methods of co-opera- 
tion for these two educational agencies, so 
as to secure the common end which they have 
or ought to have in view, the enlargement and 
enrichment of the community life. 

First, in the study of this subject let me 
say that I am not particularly concerned as 
to the organic relation of the public library 
and the public school. They are both com- 
munity interests. They are both educational 
agencies. Each is managed by people who 
as a class are doing the work the community 
sets them to do with high ideals of consecra- 
tion for helpful service. Each has its speci- 
fic field, yet each can help the other in fur- 
thering the ends for which both are organ- 
ized; but that the question of the form of 
organization is a matter of secondary impor- 
tance to be worked out according to the tra- 
ditions, the local circumstances and the spe- 
cial needs of each community is well illus- 
trated by the fact that in the two great cities 
of this commonwealth of Missouri admira- 
ble results are being secured in the line of 


* Read before Missouri Library Association, Kan- 
sas City, Oct. 25, 1901. 


co-operation of school and library, in the one 
with the two organically united, in the other 
with entire independence so far as the gov- 
erning bodies are concerned. The question 
then resolves itself into a matter of personal 
co-operation, Understanding between teacher 
and librarian, understanding of the possibili- 
ties of mutual helpfulness, harmony of aims 
and methods, appreciation of each other and 
each other’s work, it is through these that 
the ideal relationships are to be wrought out 
and ideal results secured. 

Mr. Dana in his report at Waukesha last 
summer for the committee on co-operation 
with the National Educational Association, 
while making honorable exceptions of lead- 
ers in the educational field, complained that 
the teaching profession as a whole is not 
fully alive to the possibilities of the library 
as an agency co-operating with the public 
school. While some facts that he presented 
gave strong color to his assertions, I was 
inclined to feel that on the whole, Mr. Dana 
was a little pessimistic and that while to one 
who sees clearly the modern library movement 
and its possibilities, some degree of impa- 
tience is pardonable because those possibili- 
ties are not fully and immediately grasped, 
the attitude of the teaching body in general 
toward that movement is most hopeful, so 
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far as they know about it. The facts are that 
librarianship as a profession is itself so re- 
cent a thing, that uniform methods of classi- 


fication, systems of card cataloging on a sci- 


entific basis, and all the other means by 
which the library has been made available 
for use, something more than a mere collec- 


tion of books, have been advance strides so 
bewildering and taken so rapidly that it 1s 
little that their full 

not yet fully appreciated save by 
them constantly in con- 


significance is 
the 


wonder 
few 
whose work brings 
tact with large collections of books, The li- 
brary method, as a method of instruction, is 
from the 
universities into the common We, 
who are teachers, are just beginning to real- 
ize the possibilities of the library as a labora- 
beginning to realize them; 


but now working its way downwar« 


schools. 


tory, but we are 
and once realized even in part, the strides in 
the direction of the use of the library by the 
may be just as rapid and bewildering 

The point that I am trying to make is that 
there is no particular essential contention 
as to which is the farther reaching or the 
more important educational agency. Both be- 
long to the community. The efficiency of the 
library for the future depends very largely 
upon what it can do for the children of to- 
day, and the school is an inadequate educa- 
tional agency if it does not lay the founda- 
tions, if it does not develop the taste and 
interest for that after-school education so 
hopefully characteristic of our time —edu- 
cation represented by the club, the Chautau- 
qua circle, the university extension lecture 
znd the multitudinous other impulses toward 
self culture of which the library is the very 
center and the source of power. The libra- 
ry then enlarges the possibilities of the school. 
The school—or its 
sarily antecedent to the library. 

The common school as the means of popu- 
lar education has beer the glory and the 
boast of this civilization of ours. We are 
just beginning to realize that there must be 
for this people an intellectual life that pro- 
jects itself into the years of maturity; if we 
are to be well governed and well ordered so- 
cially and morally, an intellectual life that is 
something more than the scanning of the 
daily newspaper or the street corner or street 
car discussion of the issues of the last politi- 
For such an intellectual life, the 


equivalent —is mneces- 


cal caucus 
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library of the future is to be the institutional 


From this point 
with the art museum and other related agen 


center of view, t 


cies, as a force, with th 


~ommunity 
ilization has possibili 


ties that were they not so full of inspiration 


complexity of our civ 


might well evoke from those who are en 


gaged in that form of service the cry 


is sufficient for tl 

That something of this ideal has been in 
the minds of the educational workers and the 
social reformers who have been face to face 
with the problems of city lif f the libra 
rians and those who have founded the great 
popular libraries and art institut ippar 
ent; yet the school as an org titu 
tion taken t 
practically every part of th the 
library as a popular educat l 
ize its full mission till poy t 
accords it, and its organization et tt 
reach, a field co-extensive with t ] 


Hence the special importance bo 

and library of practical plans f 

tion along the lines in which their worl 
Naturally, so far as such plans have 

already been evolved, the best result 


been the outgrowth of the experience of the 
superintendents, teachers and librarians wh 
have been at work in the larger communities 
They doubtless see much more that 
done, but there are communities, and com 
munities too with good schools and efficient 
teachers, where practically nothing is being 
done at all 

Ideal co-operation between school and li- 
brary is just as attainable where both are 
side by side in the smaller community as it 
is with the resources of the great library and 
the machinery of the great school system in 
the larger one. Put a genuine book lover in 
the school room and a genuine lover of chil- 
dren in the library and there need be no 
trouble about it. 

Just here, that expression “a genuine book 
lover” tempts me to this digression. We may 
consider the library from the point of view 


of an instrument of study and thus as an aid 
to the school, a place for reference, for the 
collection of information, for the comparison 


and weighing of authorities, but more impor- 
tant, from my point of view, is the library as 
the place where the children may in some 


sense enter into the intellectual life, cultivate 
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the genuine reading habit, learn the delights 
of the companionship of books, be introduced 
to the great thinkers of the ages and live with 
them the ideal life of beauty and of power. 
This cannot = sina be taught, but it must 
be felt; and only he who has felt and knows 
and loves the companionship of books can be 
to others in the world of books an inspiration 
and a guide. 

[he danger in the schools is from the me- 
chanical teacher and from the mechanical pro- 
ses. On the other hand from the side of 
The value of 


ce 
the library there is a danger. 
the reading habit is not to be measured by 
the number of books that we read, and there 
is a sense in which access to a great library 
with the very bewilderment of its treasures 
is to some, so far as the development of the 
real intellectual life is concerned, 
misfortune, The craze for new 
hooks about books, the temptation to let the 
ideal standard be “What do people call for?” 
make the great library to 
literary dissipation rather than a source of 
strength. The adult constituency of such a 
place is often perhaps too far gone to do 
ether than let it have what it calls for, but 
for the children, the joint work of the appre- 
ciative teacher and the appreciative and dis- 
criminating librarian ought to be to intre duce 
them to the lofty companionship of the great 
world thinkers, the few rather than the many, 
the best rather than the Such an end 
can be attained wherever a few books, a few 
children, a librarian, a teacher can be gath- 
ered together. 

In the line of specific suggestion let me say: 

1. Every community library should have at 
least its nook or corner, and, if possible, its 
designated as the chil- 

Where the library is as 
special children’s 


a genuine 
books, for 


many a means of 


good. 


specifically 
dren’s reading room. 
vet a subscription library, a 
ticket is desirable. 


> Emerson said a generation ago: “The 


printing press daily brings a university to the 


poor man’s door in the new sboy’s basket.” 
He was mistaken about the daily newspaper 
as a real university, but he might have said 


that about the printing press had he foreseen 


the travelling library. Now the travelling 


library idea is feasible in every town that has 
half a dozen school houses (or perhaps we 
may better say half a dozen school teachers), 
in the distribution from the library as a cen- 
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ter, through responsible agencies, of selected 
or appropriate books to the grades. 
Teachers may adjust their courses of 
‘ae and their reading suggestions definitely 
to material that is accessible in the public li- 
-hools 


brary; librarians may advertise in 
what books are on the shelves for certain 
parts of the course, and may bulletin in 


schools literature bearing on school w rk. 

4. Librarians may invite teachers to bring 
classes to the library for reading and re- 
search: teachers may invite librarians to join 
in patrons’ meetings held by the schools and 
to give library talks to parents as well as to 
teachers and children. 

This 
accessible and in bringing library and school 


co-operation in making mater! ul 
together must always be reinforced by indt- 
vidual interest in the individual child. It is 
after all the mind that touches it that makes 
the book vital. It is the child we are after. 
The true librarian as well as the true teacher 
is a worker not alone with books but with 
boys and girls, with men and women 

There has been growing in my mind an 
ideal of what I would like to see, and what I 
am visionary enough to believe some of us 
here may yet see, widespread in the villages 
and rural communities. 

The philanthropic impulse that Mr. Car- 
negie has given to the brick and mortar side 
of the library movement has made it a pos- 
sibility that we shall city 
large or small, either through public taxation, 
local philanthropic enterprise or the munifi- 
cence of wealth, well housed and endowed, 
with adequate attendance, a respectable public 


soon see in every 


library equipped for the carrying forward of 
these ideal ends for which the library stands 
as a community force. Why not an ideal for 


the village and the rural not of 


the school house which is a matter of course 


community, 


everywhere, but of the public building which, 


at twice the cost perhaps, shall in the coun- 
try include under one roof its school room, its 
hall or place of public ling 


room and library, an institutional and social 


meeting, its 


center for the school district, a combination 
of educational forces that in rural and village 
life would work a marvellous transformati n? 


For such an ideal possibility in community 
life, howe 
be modified, to my 
ment stands. 


ver the form of its realization may 


mind the library move- 


. 
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STORY-TELLING, READING ALOUD AND OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 
OF WORK IN CHILDREN’S ROOMS 
By Porter Ciarke, Reference Librarian, Evanston Public Library 
WHAT a potent influence the telling of Probably the library in which story-telling 
stories has ever possessed over mankind is carried out most systematically is the Ca 
for good or evil! From the days when negie Library of Pittsburg Pa. There are 
blind old Homer told his tales of love and six children’s rooms in this library and 
war, and the wanderings of Ulysses over the branches. Once every \ 1 story-hour is 
wine-dark seas to the Saturday morning held in all the rooms at once, and the 1} 
story-hour and the group of eager children from which tl t e brou 
clustered around their librarian as she re- together for circulation. 1 t has been 
peats the same old story, ever new—the a great increase in the attendance of the chil 
charm has never failed. And how helpful dren and the circulation of the books. FE: 
4 this influence has been in arousing an inter- group is limited to 3 
est in history and travel, and in drawing be turned away for lack of 1 Last wv 
the child into those delightful realms of my- ter an interesting cour f stories fr 
thology, poetry and romance into which his Homer was given. For this the librarians in 
feet might otherwise have never strayed, charge were prepared by a irse of seven 
enthusiastic reports from all over the country lectures on Homer. These lecturs re «ke 
give their testimony. There seems not one signed solely to arouse a literary interest in 
dissenting voice — in every place where story- the Homeric epics and serve in imspit 
telling and reading aloud have been tried, tion, the story-tellers later adapting the 
the results have been the same, and many a_ ries to the capacity of the children, Stor 
child has been led up to the “Idylls of the from Greek mythology and Homer weré 
King,” and the “Vision of Sir Launfal” by a placed on special “story hour” shel\ 
simple recital of the tale of the “Knights of circulated 2051 times, and the story-hour 
the Round Table,” or has developed a taste tendance from November to April w 
for nature study from a few talks on the 5000. A charming picture bulletin, composed 
habits of birds and animals. of the colored plates illustrating Church’ 
The pioneer in this work is Miss Hewins, “Story of the Iliad” and “Story of the Odys 
of Hartford, who for twenty years has read sey” was made by Miss Wallace, and es 
aloud on Saturday mornings to a club of hibited in each of the children’ 
young people. For the last three years sh« turn, adding much to the pleasure and int 
has also given vacation book-talks, in her est in the subject 
office, to the school children. “Indians,” “Th In the Pratt Institute Free Library 
north pole,” “Wonderful adventures.” “An along these lines has been carrie t 
mals and out-of-doors,” “Fairy tales old and evenings, when the roon filled t | 
new” are some of the fascinating subjects dren, many of wl emp! 1 in t 
presented. daytime. The students of the library scl 
Miss Hewins writes: “What children need have had this work harge, and 1 
most is a wider knowledge of books. The  lightful evenings have be I d 1 
children’s range is very limited and they have ried out by them for t 
no power of comparison or discrimination. A  tainment and profit. “Rhine legends,” “I 
children’s room can easily have a book-talk roug! nd the | “and “N 
every week, if it has the right kind of a libra some of the subjects presented, always well 
rian. It is of the greatest importance that illustrated by bool nd pict 1 the 
she should know both grown-up books and interest created | been pr 1 by tl ul 
children’s books and should be able to seize sequent demand for the ! some of 
upon whatever she finds in her reading that less familiar children’s hoo! is the “Fran 
children would like and assimilate.” conia stories” and the “William Henry let 
ters,” have been introduced to the children | 
brief extracts read aloud, and a liking for 
American Library Association, July, 1901. poetry has been creat d in the same way. 
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In the Buffalo children’s room stories are 
read aloud from eleven to twelve every Sat- 
urday morning during the winter. Reading 
aloud is also a feature of the work in the 
branch libraries at Cleveland. 

At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, there is a story- 
hour every Wednesday evening, primarily for 
the boys. The librarian reads aloud for one 
half-hour, and short stories, and talks on 
travel and current topics take the rest \ f the 

At Oak Park, Miss Lyman, like Miss Hew- 
ins. gives talks on summer afternoons on 
groups of books, as for instance “Stories 
in verse” illustrated by “Paul Revere’s ride,” 
Browning's “Pied piper”; “Arctic explora- 
tion,” De Kane, Nansen, etc — “with the 
direct purpose not of entertaining but of 
suggesting books not much used but full of 
interest when once begun.” This has been 
carried on, though not regularly, through the 
winter. 

In many of the smaller libraries, as Men- 
isha and Oshkosh, Wis., and Champaign, 
lll., story-telling and reading aloud have been 
tried with gratifying results. Indeed, this 
work seems more practicable in a small chil- 
dren’s room than a larger one. 

Miss Dousman, of Milwaukee, reports 
reading aloud after library hours, and I am 
inclined to agree with her opinion that a 
large library should provide a place for lec- 
tures, story-telling, etc., outside of the chil- 
dren’s room, In a large, crowded room 
where circulating department and reading 
room are all in one, it must be difficult to 
attain the needed quiet and extra help neces- 
sary to a story-hour without interrupting the 
reeular work. A club room or study room 
for those who came to do reference work 
might solve the difficulty, and often volun- 
teers from the women’s club would gladly 
come in to assist in this work. 

\ valuable suggestion comes from Miss 
Elliott of Marinette, Wis. She writes “Not 
having room in the library, the teachers have 
heen asked to read aloud to the children each 
week on special topics, which many have done. 
Result — largely increased attendance, and 
interest in the books read from.” 

Other features of children’s work reported 
from many libraries include illustrated lec- 
tures and talks, clubs, games, etc. One of 
the most successful boys’ clubs is at Men- 
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asha, Wis., which numbers 78 members. 
Their pledge somewhat resembles that of the 
Library League — “To read the library books 
and be quiet in the reading room. To learn 
something new to tell the club every wee k.” 
This is certainly admirable for its simplicity 
and spirit. Military drill is a feature of the 
exercises, followed by music and a story read 
or recited. Bad conduct results in suspen- 
sion and this has had an excellent effect on 
the behavior of the boys in the library. 

At Chippewa Falls, Wis., there is a girls’ 
club whose members are pledged to help the 
librarian in every possible way. Their princi- 
pal work has been that of making the reading 
room attractive, bringing fresh flowers daily 
and providing pictures for the walls and bulle- 
tin board. The Cedar Rapids library owns a 
hand printing press on which the boys print 
the library bulletins. At Providence a dark 
room is provided for photographers, and they 
exhibit in the children’s room all original 
work in electricity, etc. having had, in the 
last few months, two hand-made cameras, 
two telegraph machines, an induction coil and 
a motor. 

Quiet games are allowed in some children’s 
rooms and the use of a microscope has been 
‘lity of the introduc- 


suggested. The advisa 
tion of amusements of various kinds to at- 
tract children to the library seems to be a 
debatable point. Whether games and amuse- 
ments pure and simple do not belong more 
properly to the Y. M. C. A. and how far 
they should be introduced into a public libra- 
ry is a question. Perhaps it 1s as well that a 
gymnasium should be attached to the library 
in which the children may work off their ani- 
mal spirits, and prevent them from turning 
the library into a gymnasium, as seems their 


inclination at times. If this is the case, the li- 
brarian will be careful to prevent its location 
ver the reading room. 

Where there are suitable rooms, splendid 
work may certainly be done for our boys and 
girls in encouraging a taste for science and 
the arts, and in the formation of study clubs. 

Much has been done even under the mosf 
discouraging conditions. And with new li- 
braries, with fine equipments of children’s 
rooms and club rooms springing up all over 
the land, next year’s report will undoubtedly 
make a much larger showing along these lines 


of work. 
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PICTURE BULLETINS IN THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.* 


By Mary E 


B. Martsy, Children’s Librarian, Buffalo (N. } Pu Li 


THERE has been a rather marked difference 
in activity between the eastern and western 
libraries on this subject of picture work, we 
of the east seeming more conservative, some- 
what prone on the whole, because there is not 
Joubt it 
its 


time for elaborate work, to practi- 


cal usefulness. The questions upon which 
this report is based were sent out in a cir- 
cular letter to different libraries. These 


questions with their answers may be consid- 


ered in order: 
Question 1. If 


library, 


you make bulletins 


in your what is your object in so 
} 


doing? 

To supplement school work, advertise the 
books, stimulate non-fiction reading and cele- 
brate anniversaries are the four answers 
which the majority give. 
made 


but bulletins 


useful, 


here is no 
for school 


pupil and library; but we are all studying to 


question 


helps are help teacher, 


do away with suggestions of a school atmos- 


phere in our rooms, as far as possible, so, 


primarily, these bulletins should give pleas 
ure. They offer a strong point of contact 
between the children and the librarian, and 
if too strongly labelled with “school work,” 


do we not rob the child of the one place 
where he could have the indescribable charm 
of learning what his natural tastes prompt 
him to acquire? It is easy enough in our 
libraries to teach without calling it teachin 
Again, a bulletin to “advertise our books,’ 


especially new ones, seems misdirected en- 
the 
sought and there is often need of checking 
in some way the desire for the new just be 
cause it is new. If the books to which the 
attention is directed by the bulletins enlarge 
the child’s experience, well and good, but we 
bulletin merely to cir- 


ergy, as new books are always eagerly 


do not need to post a 
culate the books or with the feeling of ad- 
vertisement in any sense of the word. 


* Report prepared for Club of Children’s Libra- 
rians, for presentation at Waukesha Conference of 
American Library Association, July, 1901. 


Root, Children’s Librarian, Providenc 


ce (R. 1.) Public Li rary; and ADELAIDE 
rary 

Question 2. Are these bulletir ised only 

to illustrate bo wned by the library or 

are they ger ting ver- 


saries, etc. 


The majority 


general character — book bulleti llustra- 
tions of school work, holiday nd anniver- 
Saries especially dear t Miss 
Putnam, of the library at Angeles, offers 
a most serviceable suggestion in her guide to 
the books in the children’s 1 rhis is 
composed of pictures, each representing a 
book, clipped from the publisher’ italog 


each author kept separate, mounted on large 


sheets of tagl and when the author's pi 
ture, call number, criticism of books are 
added, the sheets are kept on the t s for 
the children’s u ’ At Detroit ther 

stantly on the walls a bulletin board t 
28 x 32 in. covered with dark green burlap, 
on which are placed lists of books, pictures of 


their authors, illustratior current event 


ot of sufficient interest to 


public affairs, etc., n 
demand a separate bulletin. Som 

made in this every week, keeping f 
books, taking down one and moving t r 


as a fresh list is added 


Question 3. Of what material and by whom 


are your bulletins made? 
The best materi: 


il is classified « 


pictures from duplicate magazines 


trated papers Braun & Cie photogra 
Perry prints, bird portraits from Chapmar 
“Bird manual,” and from Birds and Ali 
ture, Fitzroy prints and Perki M t 
Goose pictures can also be used t 

Card board can be obtained at slight cost, in 


some cities at $4.20 per hundred. Pulp board 


book cover paper and charcoal paper, all can 


be utilized for this purpose Where the | k 
cases are low enough to admit of it, red 
denim stretched above the top of the cases 


makes an effective background for the bulle 
Where the cases are five feet in height 


tins 
this is not practicable, as the pictures must 
be opposite the eyes of our small readers. 
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In the Providence Public Library an excel- 
lent substitute for this is in the shape of a 
six-panelled mahogany bulletin surrounding 
the large circular pillar in the center of the 
room. The mahogany serves as an excellent 
frame to the panel and the many sides offer 
opportunities for a series of bulletins on a 
given subject, each simple in itself and con- 
veying one idea to the child, which seems far 
preferable to us than trying to crowd all on 
one builetin. 

Other libraries use a stationary framework 
across the tables, with glass each side, so that 
pictures may be slipped in between. 

At Minneapolis Public Library an interest- 
ing experiment was tried with success by 
Mrs. Ellison. Arrangements were made with 
the Director of Drawing to have the pupils 
furnish the picture bulletins, Mrs. Ellison 
furnishing the subjects and doing the refer- 
ence work 

The making of bulletins in most cases de- 
volves on the children’s librarian, but we 
hear from several libraries where different 
members of the staff take their turn, all 
showing a keen interest in gathering ma- 
terial. 

Questions 4 and 5. Do you have more than 
one bulletin at a time? Have you noticed 
any poor results from exhibiting more than 
one at a time? 

The returns as to this point were not all 
that had been hoped. Two bulletins seem to 
be an accepted number, but more than that 
a question. We do not desire to confuse our 
children, or to detract in value from a bulle- 
tin when once posted, and most certainly not 
to cheapen our rooms; but if the standard is 
held high in each case, the number would not 
matter. Take for instance a hero bulletin. 
Here is a wealth of material which over- 
whelms us, and even when we have selected 
with the utmost thought our heroes and 
placed them side by side, we realize we have 
more or less of a jumble and have not told 
our story simply enough. Some division is 
absolutely necessary. We saw a bulletin on 
this subject grouped under three excellent 
heads: When all the world was young; In the 
glorious days of chivalry; Heroes of modern 
times. We should like to adopt this sugges- 
tion, but instead of one, offer three bulletins, 
as a safeguard against confusion. 
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Question 6. Can you show by citing cases 
that this picture work is of sufficient practi- 
cal use to the children to pay for time and 
money spent? 

One library — and this is an eastern one — 
gives us an encouraging, inspiring reply: 
“Case after case, actually hundreds of letters 
from teachers thanking us for the work.” A 
general summary of reports from all the 
libraries shows an increased demand for the 
books on the subject posted. The perfectly 
evident pleasure of the little ones in the mere 
looking, to say nothing of their joy in telling 
at one time or another something they have 
seen before, shows with what keenness they 
observe. At the Buffalo Public Library there 
have been on exhibition some excellent sil- 
houtte pictures made by cutting figures, trees, 
etc., from black paper and pasting them on 
white backgrounds. “The pied piper” was 
one subject illustrated. To appreciate this 
it should be understood that the figure of the 
piper and of each little rat, some not more 
than a half inch high, were cut with scissors, 
without any drawing whatever. These were 
labelled “Scissors pictures. Can you make 
them?” When they had been up a week, one 
of the boys, 14 years old, brought in four, 
one of which was better in composition than 
any of those exhibited. This was posted as 
showing what one boy had done, and this boy 
is studying drawing and designing this sum- 
mer, with good promise. Another library 


cites a case in relation to school work, where 
the superintendent of schools offered rewards 
in each school of five of Landseer’s pictures 
for the best five compositions on Landseer and 
his work. A collection of his pictures was 
gathered, a bulletin made with lists, which at 
once attracted the boys and girls, set many 
earnestly to work who would not otherwise 
have given it much thought, and finally re- 
ceived the hearty commendation of the supei 

intendent. Miss Clarke, of Evanston, says: 
“We have no children’s room, and have not 
done enough of bulletin work to be able t 

speak very surely of results.” Yet she can give 
us this, which speaks for itself: “An Indian ex- 
hibit which we gave, where among the Indian 
curios and Navajo blankets I had all our books 
on Indian life and customs and our best In- 
dian stories displayed, aroused a great demand 
for the books, I kept thelist of Indian books 
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and stories posted for some months, and it 
was worn out and had to be replaced by a 
new copy, owing to its constant use. Our 


boys at that time really read a great deal of 
good literature on the subject, including Mrs. 
Custer’s books and those by Grinnell and 
Lummis.” These are but a few of the many 
interesting illustrations, yet we all know there 
is a great part of our w 
see no results, but if these bulletins beautify 
the offer thought to the 
child and give pleasure, then the time and 
work factor, and 
even in th 


tk of which we can 


room, some 


new 


spent on them is a small 


at we are the gainers, as we un- 
consciously acquire in the making of these 
bulletins much general information, and an 
ability to present subjects in their relative 
value to each other which is invaluable 

Question 7. Are these bulletins allowed to 
circulate? 

In most cases, no. 
them to go to schools and a few make dupli- 
cates for both library and school, and in In- 
dianapolis the bulletins are sent to other li- 
braries in the This should prove very 
helpful to small libraries which are open but 
a few hours in the week. 


Several libraries allow 


state. 


The bulletins may 
wear out, but a bulletin once planned, three- 
quarters of the work is accomplished, and it 
is little labor to make the duplicate one 

Question 8. Please the 
which has proved of 
the past year. 

We wish that time 


describe exhibit 


the greatest interest in 


and space would allow 
a repetition of all the replies to this question. 
Miss Hewins “The exhibit 
proved of the greatest interest is on Queen 


which has 


says: 
Victoria. Within an hour after we heard the 
news of her death we had the bulletin for her 
last birthday and 40 portraits of her on our 
walls. I her for the 
children out at Settlement Branch, and gave 
them a little talk about her. 
there were pictures of the dolls’ house and 
toys that she gave the nation, and I told the 
children how careful she must have been of 


made one bulletin on 


In this bulletin 


them to be able to keep them so many years, 


and something about how careful she was 
taught to be also of her spending money, and 
that even although she was 
lived in a palace, she never could buy any- 
thing until she had the money to pay for it 


I made a Stevenson bulletin for them on his 


a princess and 
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had Stevenson 


n and his childhood, his lov 


birthday, and we 
a talk about 


songs an 


ableness, courag: cheerfulness.” At Buf- 

falo the most popular exhibit was one illus 

trating the changes of the last century, tak 
} et] ner 


ull its v] could 

ted | 2 life 
saving methods, diving l nstance 
an old al d 1 new type \ \ Ihe chil- 
dren swarmed ‘ for 
the two nths it w 
who was interested in numbers having inted 
60an hour, Nature exhibits are always popular 
with the children Our own is the 
title of a bird-day bulletin at Evanston \ 
green poster board, on hich were tied 
bunches of pussy-willows, among wv twigs 
were perched some of the « irds 
around Evanston, was used. The plates used 
were the nature study bird plat brightly 
colored, which were cut out and pasted on 
the board in such a way that the etiect was 
very lifelike. Much the same idea w uN 
ried out in Providence, only in this 
the title is “Procession of the bird ind 
flowers,” each bird being added a t arr 
At the same time in the class room adjoin 


ing this library there was an exhibit of 15 
photographs called 
being charming pictures of flowers, birds and 


“Joy in springtime,” all 


happy children, with appropriate 

of poetry affixed. The long windows were 
hung with transparencies, a fram being 
built in which to slide the transpare: it 
they may be changed from time to ti: [n- 
vitations were sent to all the school nd the 
exhibit was a great delight to the litt! nk 
Miss Moore, of Pratt, tells of a pict bi 

tin illustrating life in Porto Rico and a com 
panion bulletin illustrating the Porto Rj 
village at Glen Island (a summet 

cessible to the children), with object ich 
as water jugs, cooking utensils 

gourds, etc., a hat in the process of g 
musical instruments made f 

as were used by the native band at G I 
and The objects re care ed 
with the aid of the gentleman who institutes 
the village at Glen Island ! who had made 
a study of the intt ! | f Port 


Rico. “The bulletin led not nuch 
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reading of books, because there are few on 
the subject, but it gave the children a very 
clear idea of the manner of living of the 
Porto Ricans and drew the attention of many 
visitors to Glen Island, as an educational 
point as well as a pleasure resort.” 

Question 9. Do you do anything with Perry 
pictures, scrap books, etc., for the little chil- 
dren? 

At Medford scrap books are made by the 
children themselves, much to their delight. 
Several librarians make their own scrap books, 
Miss Hammond, of St. Paul, sending per- 
haps the best description of work of this na- 
ture. For the little children she always keeps 
on hand several scrap books made from worn 
out books, by Howard Pyle and Walter Crane. 
Other scrap books enjoyed alike by the older 
children and the little ones are “Colonial pic- 
tures” and “Arctic explorers,” the last espe- 
cially liked by the boys. Miss Hammond also 
cuts whole articles from discarded magazines, 
putting on heavy paper covers, labelling and 
arranging in a case according to subject for 
the use of teachers and pupils. 

Question 10. Mention five examples of pic- 
tures suitable for a children’s library. 

The pictures suggested are given in order, 
according to the number of votes assigned te 
each one: 


Raphael, Sistine Madonna, 6 
Watts, Sir Galahad, 6 
Guido Reni, Aurora, 4 
Bonheur, Horse fair, 4 


King Arthur, 
(Chapel of Inn- 


spruck), 3 
Corot, Landscape, 
Hardie, Meeting of Scott and 
Burns, 2 
St. Gaudens, Shaw monument, 2 
Murillo, Children of the shell, 2 
Stuart, Washington, 2 
Van Dyck, Baby Stuart, 2 


The selection of these pictures must, of 
course, depend on the library, but there are a 
few other suggestions which are worthy of 
mention: 

Regnault, Automedon and the horse of 

Achilles. 

Raphael’s Madonna of the chair. 

Reynolds, Penelope Boothby. 

Question 11. In preparing your lists of 
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books to accompany bulletin, do you prepare 
an analytical list or refer to book only? 

An analytical list seems preferable where 
any list is used, although some librarians seem 
to question the advantage of lists. Miss 
Brown, of Eau Claire, says: “I have, however, 
decided for myself that the bulletin that pays 
is the one which tells something of itself and 
has no long list of books. If the child is in- 
terested in the bulletin it is no sign that he 
will take a book listed, but if he gets a fact 
from looking at it he has gained something 
and you lose the bad effect of having him get 
into the habit of skipping the books on the 
bulletin, which he usually does.” On the 
other hand, lists help the systematic reader 
and relieve the librarian. 

In closing we will quote a criticism of an 
eastern librarian, as a thought on which we 
all need to dwell: “From the artistic point 
of view such bulletins as I have seen are 
commonly too scrappy, ill arranged and given 
too much to detail. One or two pictures on 
a large card, with a brief descriptive note, all 
conveying one idea or emphasizing one point 
only, is the best form. In bulletins, as in 
many other things, the rule to follow first 
of all is simplicity.” 


A CLUB FOR LIBRARY AND SCHOOL 
WORK. 

A toca library club on somewhat novel 
lines has been formed in the organization, 
on March 13, of the East St. Louis (IIl.) 
Library Club. This is intended solely for 
co-operative work by the East St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library and the teachers in the local 
schools, and its immediate undertaking will 
be the preparation of select reading lists for 
the use of children and young people, espe- 
cially those who have been obliged to leave 
school at an early age, and have not become 
familiar with the use of the Public Library 
Members of the club are expected to give ad 
vice and guidance in reading, and to bring the 
library in every way practicable to the atten- 
tion of school children. An executive com- 
mittee, with H. F. Woods, librarian of the 
Public Library, as chairman, has been ap- 
pointed to prepare the graded reading lists 
desired. The foundation of such a club had 
been discussed at several preliminary meet- 
ings of the city school superintendent and 
principals with Mr. Wood, and the organ- 
ization meeting was a large and enthusiastic 
gathering of principals and teachers. James 
P. Slade was elected president, to serve for 
one year. 
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CHILD-STUDY AND EDUCATION. 


James Sully, in International Monthly. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the many good things 
achieved by child-study it can hardly hope to 
avoid the critic’s salutary castigation. It is, 
alas, the way of enthusiasm to swell into tur- 
gid exaggerations and expectations. Further, 
it is to be looked for that a movement like 
child-study, which has broadened out into a 
wide, popular current, should take on some- 
thing of shallowness here and there. The ill- 
prepared amateur has been rather too promi- 
nent, the scientifically trained student not 
prominent enough. Given fervid zeal and de- 
fective training in the student, any study is 
pretty sure to yield a certain crop of absurdi- 
ties; and the worst of it is that when a move- 
ment like child-study has gained volume and 
momentum, the guiding hand of the connois- 
seur, even when gently proffered, is wont to 
be roughly declined as a restraint. Critical 
advice will be rejected as “uninspiring.” 

The common mode of inquiry by setting 
questions to numbers of children and young 
persons and collecting the answers can have 
but little if any scientific value. For one 
thing, it is open to the objection that applies 
to every form of questioning, that we cannot 
be sure of obtaining an honest “shelling out” 
of the inner self in answer to our question. 
Of this more presently. Another objection 
is that the particular points investigated in the 
“questionnaire” are apt to be small and unim- 
portant. How much do we learn of child- 
nature when we ascertain that a certain pro- 
portion of children of a particular country 
and class think George Washington or the 
Duke of Wellington the biggest of the world’s 
heroes? Whatever statistical reasoning is 
carried out on the basis of such observations 
could, one imagines, have, at best, only an 
ethnological or sociological value. A study of 
the various forms of the doll-cult among dif 
ferent races has, as we know, an ethnological 
significance. A comparison of the ideas and 
sentiments of different classes of English chil- 
dren at this moment with respect, say, to the 
right and wrong of the war in South Africa, 
would possibly be interesting as bringing out 
certain differences in the intellectual and 
moral atmosphere of the homes of these 
classes. The most likely direction for ob- 
taining useful results here would seem to be 
the elucidation of the mental differences of 
the two sexes. Yet the difficulty of making 
sure that we are evoking children’s ideas and 
feelings is a formidable obstacle to our ac- 
quiring certain knowledge in this domain of 
inquiry. 

Yet experimenting on a child’s mind has its 
serious risks. An untrained person is pretty 
certain, when “teasing” the young mind, to go 
wrong by overlooking this and that influence 
which he has introduced and the effect of 
which makes the meaning of the result other 
than he supposes it to be. To go back to the 


simple experiment of a question: the supposi- 
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tion that a child’s answer to your question will 
certainly give you his net idea or his unadul 
terated feeling a touching simplicity of 


faith. When you take up the attitude of ques 
tioner he will be apt to take up the attitude 
of one who wants to know what sort of an 
answer you are in pursuit of, whether from 
the amiable desire of giving it to you, or, as 
may happen with the “contrary” sort of child, 
from the less amiable wish 1 iffle or “dish” 
you. In this way he 1 ‘ ut having a 
clear intention to deceive y mislead you as 
to the character of his real ideas and feelings 

In addition to these sources of error in par- 
ticular cases, there is in much of this question- 
ing of children a tendency to induce in the 
unformed mind a precocious habit of “intro 
spection,” of digging up to speak, and ex 
amining its thoughts and feeling The de 


velopment of such a habit must be fatal to all 
our attempts to get at nature, for the 
very good reason that this, in its genuine and 


characteristic modes of working, has ceased to 
be. A child that has begun to think about 
his fears, his preferences, and so forth as a 
matter of importance, since you care to ask 
him about them, has begun unconsciously to 
transform them, so that you can no longer 
get into touch with them in their original 
form. 

One warning seems necessary as a last 
word on the subject. The parent and the 
teacher must not suppose that child-study, 


even after it has been greatly improved, will 
meet all their wants when they take on them 
selves the weighty business of educating chil- 
dren. Much of the extravagant talk of the 
advocates of this child-study seem to imply 
that the whole problem of training a child 
consists in understanding its nature This 
idea has come to us from Rousseau, who, by 
the way, had the courage of his convictions, 
and bade the would-be trainer stand by 
and allow the child to unfold himself in na 
way R 


ture’s own beautiful yusseau urged 
the need of a careful study of the child in 
order that we might not clumsily interfere 


with this natural self-development. It is to 
be feared that this idea of being merely a 
handmaid of nature in her work of unfolding 
child-nature lurks to-day twilight back 
ground of many a parent's consciousness 
Teachers, too, though they cannot but see how 


in the 


Rousseau’s theory leaves no room for their 
work, are, I believe, still infected with this 
idea of studying nature in order to follow her 


as though she were supreme 
Those who reflect even but little know how 


far this is from being an adequate view of the 
educator’s task. To trv to educat hild 
means surely to work for the consummation 
of human development, for the ft on of 
the full potency of man! !. If, then, we are 
bold enough to « the work, we must have 
at the outset a clear nception of the make 
of this high man-soul which we wish to help 


ind to keep 
would be a 


in forming, and we net 
the conception very clear Phat 
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fatal day for a community in which its educa- 
tors became wholly preoccupied with problems 
of child-study. The ideal conceptions, too, 
of a wise man, of one strong yet gentle, and 
the rest, need to be considered and reconsid- 
ered. The whole of ethical literature, ancient 
and modern, cannot supply us with such 
firmly drawn outlines of the ideal types of hu- 
man character that we parents and teachers 
have nothing to do for ourselves in the way 
of hard reflection. Nor can we blame the 
writers as if they had omitted something. 
For ethics is bound to treat of the virtuous 
man in a somewhat abstract manner, to as- 
sume that every individual may be trained to 
grow into one and the same type of person- 
ality. We know, every experienced parent or 
teacher knows, that the problem of training 
is often made grievously hard just because 
human nature is so various, because it seems 
almost impossible for us to say beforehand 
what is the best, so carefully hidden away, as 
it often seems, in the boy and girl; or what 
is the ideal self which has never been before, 
and will not be now if we fail to discern the 
rich diversity of human excellence, and the 
hints of their potential realization which may 
announce themselves only in faint, fugitive 
flashes in the raw, unformed child-soul. 

Nor is this all. The world is ever moving 
on and the spirit of the age becomes a new 
one. In the common consciousness of a com- 
munity, that reflected, say by our better class 
of journals and our imaginative literature, 
new types of the admirable emerge and get 
accentuated. At this moment new modifica- 
tions of the idea of the “fine man” may be de- 
tected, among which the trinity of virtues — 
smartness, strength and daring, the sure harb- 
ingers of “success in life,” is conspicuous. 
These changes in our conception of what sort 
of character is desirable will affect the ideas 
of the parent and teacher. Half unknowingly, 
perhaps, the mother of to-dav is aiming at 
preparing her boy to take his place in society 
as it is, and that means at fashioning him 
after society's standards. Those who aspire 
to the high dignity of the educator must care- 
fully guard themselves against the insidious 
influence of the vulgar extollings of the hour. 
Let them remember the words of Kant: “Pa- 
rents usually educate their children in such a 
manner that however bad the world may be, 
they may adapt themselves to its present con- 
ditions. But they ought to give them an edu- 
cation so much better than this, that a better 
condition of things may thereby be brought 
about in the future.” 

I take it that there is a special behest laid 
on us iust now to raise our ideals in educa- 
tion. It is not necessary to say that we have 
fallen on a day of vulgar aims and lowered 
standards of life. It is enough to remind the 


reader that the air is full, as, perhaps, it has 
been full before, of the worship of what is 
not the best, not the best attainable; full, too, 
alas, of a cynical laughter at any suggestion 
of aspiring to this higher moral level. 


The 
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minds of the young come at an alarmingly 
early age in contact with the newspapers and 
magazines which reflect this worship of the 
less worthy. What chance, then, of our chil- 
dren growing up so as to help to bring about 
“a better condition of things”? Shall we trust 
in these days to the pulpit to neutralize the 
effect of the worse features of the popular 
temper? It may suffice to say that this would 
be risky. If the parent and teacher fail to 
hold up the standard of a “nobler good” we 
can have no assurance that our children will 
ever get near it. One cannot ignore the fact 
that there is much in the state of education at 
this moment to make one feel uneasy on this 
point. The moral training of the home, the 
most vital of influences, is apt in these days 
to be shirked, and where it is undertaken 
with some degree of seriousness hardly es- 
capes the lowering effect of easy popular 
standards. Teachers, again, with the pressure 
of the examiner and the inspector ever behind 
them, have but little time to consider any 
more remote end than school-successes. It is 
to be added that in this scientific age the tend- 
ency of thought about education with parents 
and teachers alike will be towards child-study 
rather than towards any thoughtful recon- 
struction of ideals of character. 


CHILDREN’S READING AT HOME. 
From lecture on “The choice of books for children,” 
by Charles Welch. 

Every teacher knows that the brightest and 
aptest pupils are, generally speaking, the chil- 
dren who read the best books at home. In- 
deed, what the children read out of school is 
perhaps more important than what they read 
in school, for they will read of their own 
choice the books they like, and the books we 
like are the books which influence us. 
“Books,” as Bulwer says, “suggest thoughts, 
thoughts become motives, motives prompt to 
action. Man is a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery. Hundreds of nerves and muscles 
must act and react for the slightest turn of 
the body. Yet the very wind of a word, a 
casual hint or association, can set the whole 
in motion and produce an action. Actions 
repeated form habits, and determine the char- 
acter, fixed and firm and immovable for good 
or for evil.” 

As soon as the child has acquired the power 
of getting at the sense of the printed page, 
the taste for the good or the bad in litera- 
ture may begin to grow, and it may do so 
even while he is acquiring this power. Then 
he enters on the perilous path so well de- 
scribed by Mrs. Browning in “Aurora Leigh”: 
“To thrust his own way, he, an alien, through 
The world of books, ... The world of books is 

still the world; 

The worldlings in it are less merciful 

And more puissant. For the wicked there 

Are winged like angels. Every knife that strikes 

Is with elemental fire to assail a spiritual 
1 


Many of the public libraries do a great 
work in guiding children’s reading, but hun- 
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dreds of thousands of parents need enlighten- 
ment as to the right books to place in the 
way of their boys and girls. To direct pa- 
rents how wisely to choose the books their 
children should read is a problem well worth 
attention, and it is far more important than 
most people are apt to consider it. Not only 
are there the vicious books which children 
find on the newsstands, or which are brought 
to their attention by other means, but there 
is a vast quantity of weak and frivolous ma- 
terial not precisely or immediately harmful, 


perhaps, but which ought to give place to 
stronger, sounder, and more healthful mental 
food. 


The reading of newspapers and magazines, 
for example, which are placed almost un- 
reservedly in the hands of children all over 
the country, tends to beget a loose habit of 
mind, and to weaken the power of sustained 
concentration in reading. Many and many 
a grown up person has had cause to regret 
the hours of useless reading which he has 
frittered away, thus destroying his power of 
getting at the content of more valuable works 
with which, when it is too late, he desires to 
make himself familiar. 

The influence that indiscriminate news- 
paper and novel reading has in presenting 
distorted views of human life, of human en- 
vironment, and of human character, it is 
scarcely possible to realize. Many a boy and 
girl is in a constant state of expecting some- 
thing to turn up which will change their 
lives in some wonderful way, after the fashion 
of some story they have read, and they are 
thus made more or less unfitted for the prac- 
tical realities of life and for the everyday 
conditions which surround them. Instead of 
manfully obeying the old English motto, “Do 
the next thing,” they are always waiting for 
some great and unexpected turn of fortune 
which will place them beyond their present 
surroundings in some lofty imagined sphere. 
As John Ruskin says: “The best romance be- 
comes dangerous if by its excitement it ren- 
ders the ordinary course of life uninteresting, 


and increases the morbid thirst for scenes 
in which we shall never be called upon to 
act.” 

Few people to-day ever think of opening 
the pages of Southey’s “Doctor,” but there 


is a passage to be found there on the influ- 
ence of books which is worthy of printing in 
letters of gold. He says: “Would you know 
whether the tendency of a good or 
evil, examine in what state of mind you lay 
it down. If it induces you to that 
what you have been accustomed to think un- 
lawful may, after all, be innocent, and that 
that may be harmless which you have hitherto 
been taught to think dangerous... if so 

throw the book into the fire, whatever 
name it may bear upon the title-page. Throw 
it into the fire, young man! Young lady, 
away with the whole set, although it should 


book 1s 


suspect 


be the prominent feature in a rosewood book- 
case!” 
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THE LIBRARY IN UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE WORK 
From “The trend of university 1 educa- 
tion in the far 
per; in Nor rican | i 2 

THE place occupied by ries and labora- 
tories in the educational work of to-day, as 
compares with that of the past, is one of 
commanding importance. Indeed, the library 
and the lal OTat Ory have ilready practically 
revolutionized the methods of higher educa- 
tion. In the really modern institution, the 
chief building is the library, with the stacks 
for storage purposes, the reading 1 vom, the 
offices of delivery, the rooms for seminar 
purposes; it is the center of the institutional 
activity. The librarian i ne of the most 
learned members of the faculty; in many in- 
stances, certainly, the most influential. Lec 
tures are given by him on bibliography, and 
classes are organized for instruction in the use 
of books The staff of as n the li 
brary is larger even than was the entire fac- 


ulty of the same institution thirty years ago 
Volumes are added at the rate of thou 
in a single year. The periodical literature of 
each department is on file. The building is 
open day and night. It is, in fact, a labora- 


tory; for here now the students, likewise the 
professors, who cannot purchase for them 
selves the books which they must have, spend 
the larger portion of their lives. A greater 


change from the old order can hardly be con- 
ceived. The days are coming when, in addi- 
tion to the library of an institutic 

group of closely related departments w “il have 


each 


its separate departmental library. This will 
include the books in most common use, the 
maps and charts of special value. It is true 


administration will be great, 
be still greater The stu 


1 


will do little of his work 


that the cost of 
but the need will 


dent of the future 


in the study; he must be in the midst of 
books. No ordinary student can afford to 
own one book in a hundred of those which he 
may wish at any moment to consult \s the 
scholar, though having thousands of volumes 
in his own library, must find | way to the 
libraries of the Old World when he wishes 
to do work of - highest chat tet the 
tudent, though having hundreds of volumes 
in his own room, must do | rk in the 
departmental library of the institution. His 
work must be done w t : 
delay, without the med n of the zeal 
brarian, who may think mor { the book than 
of its use, he may place | hand upon that 
one of 10,000 or 20,000 | ! le 
sires to use Som u vill se t] day 
when, in every di 1 of ly, there will 
be professors of bibliograph nd methodol- 
ogy, whose function wil e to teach men 
books and how to use them Phe equipment 
of the library will not be finished until it 
shall have wy it taff men and women 


care ¢ f 
but the 


shall be, not the 
1 


whose entire work 


books. not the cataloging of | 


| 
i, 
| 
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giving of instruction concerning their use. 
That factor of college work, the library, fifty 
years ago almost unknown, to-day already the 
center of the institution’s intellectual activ- 
ity, half a century hence, with its sister, the 
laboratory, almost equally unknown fifty years 
ago, will have absorbed all else, and will 
have become the institution itself... . 

The libraries and the laboratories with 
their equipment might be said to constitute the 
outside of educational work. But that would 
be only partially true. When we realize that 
the method and spirit of the work are largely 
determined by these outside factors, we may 
consent to allow them a place on the inside. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A PART OF 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM.* 


AN interesting argument for the public li- 
brary as a component part of the public school 
system is given in the brief for the appellee, 
submitted in the case of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Covington, Ky., now pending against 
the trustees of the Public Library of that city 
The suit rests upon the contention of the Board 
of Education that the law granting an appro- 
priation of three per cent. of the school levy in 
cities of the second class in Kentucky for the 
maintenance of a free public library “is un- 
constitutional, on the ground that the library 
is no part of our educational system, and that 
said appropriation is a diversion of the pro- 
ceeds of taxation from the purpose for which 
it was imposed.” A decision was rendered in 
favor of the Public Library, on the ground 
that the legislature had made the public li- 
brary a part of the public school system of 
the city, and the case was then carried to the 
Court of Appeals. 

In the brief for the appellee it is pointed 
out that “this appeal presents the anomaly of 
a Board of Education protesting against an 
act of the legislature which marks an epoch 
in the history of the progress and develop- 
ment of the public educational system of Ken- 
tucky; an act which incorporates with that 
system the one element necessary to its com- 
pleteness and efficiency; an element which 
has always been considered absolutely essen- 
tial to education, and without which no pri- 
vate educational institution, from the univer- 
sity down to the most unpretentious academy, 
can be conceived to exist.” A general sum- 
mary is given of the legislation existing in 
relation to libraries and schools, with cita- 
tions from the laws of Arizona, Colorado, 
Florida, Maryland, Ohio and other states 
which provide for the establishment of school 
libraries or public libraries maintained from 
school taxes. The Kentucky act is an out- 
growth and development of the earlier laws 
of the state relating to distinct libraries; ac- 
cording to its provisions “the free public li- 

* Kentuc ny Court of Appeals: Board of Ex luc ation 
of Covington, Ky., plaintiff, vs. Trustees of Public 
Library, defendant trief for appellee, H. C. Thies- 


sen, attorney for appellee. 
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braries of cities of the second class are not 
made dependent upon the school fund entirely, 
but other sources contribute to its mainte- 
nance; in consideration of which it is free to 
all the citizens. But it must be clearly un- 
derstood that the library is a school institu- 
tion, and that it is the city that comes to the 
aid of a school institution, and not the school 
coming to the aid of a merely municipal in- 
stitution. 

“The argument of appellant is based upon 
the idea that the public library is not at all 
or not sufficiently connected with public edu- 
cation to justify an appropriation of part of 
the school fund to its support and mainte- 
nance. The foregoing citations, however, 
show that all legislation in relation to free 
public libraries had its origin in the idea that 
the library is essential to the success of the 
public school system, and they show that all 
legislation relating to free public libraries be- 
gan with the district school library and is 
nothing but a development of the district 
school library laws.” 

The Kentucky law at first placed the public 
library under the control of the Board of Edu- 
cation, but by the amendatory act of 1808 it 
was placed under the direction and control 
of a board of five trustees, and at the same 
time the appropriation was increased from 
one per cent. to three per cent. of the net 
amount of taxes levied annually in the city 
for school purposes. “The fact that the man- 
agement is now vested in an independent 
board of trustees does not in any manner alter 
the case. The legislature can take away the 
management of the whole school system from 
one board and vest it in another body; or 
vest part of it in one board and part in an- 
other. If the legislature thinks that any part 
of the public school system can be better man- 
aged by some board other than the regular 
toard of Education, it has the power to order 
accordingly. The wisdom of the change in 
our very city has been attested by magnifi- 
cent results. Our present board of trustees 
has by its efforts secured by donation alone 
the sum of $75,000." The work done by 
public libraries in aid of school studies is 
described, with many citations from the 
LiprARY JOURNAL, World’s Congress papers, 
Journal of Education, and elsewhere; and 
in conclusion Mr, Thiessen says: “I have 
not undertaken to prove that a library is 
an essential part of all education, but my 
aim was to show that the free public libra- 
ries of the United States had their origin 
in the public schools, and that, although the 
privileges of these libraries have been ex- 
tended to all citizens of the district or city, 
that nevertheless these libraries have contin- 
ued to be considered or conducted as part of 
the public school system. It seems to me that 
if the legislature has the right to impose any 
taxation in aid of a public library, it is pre- 
cisely because of its educational character. 
Municipal expenditures for library purposes 
can be justified upon no other ground.” 


- 
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TWO LIBRARY LISTS FOR SCHOOLS.* 


THE lists of books chosen for school use 
issued by the public libraries of Buffalo and 
Evanston are interesting evidence of the way 
in which the public library’s relation to the 
public schools is being constantly developed 
and strengthened. These are the most nota- 
ble publications of the sort, since the issue of 
the “Graded and annotated list” of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and they will 
take place with that among the working tools 
of children’s and school librarians, 

Although intended for practically the same 
use, there is some difference in the aim and 
scope of each list. The Buffalo list seems to 
provide more fully for the use of books by the 
teacher and in school work; while in the 
Evanston list the selection of books for gen- 
eral and home reading is a strong point. Each 
list is graded, though in a different arrange- 
ment, and each contains an author-and-title 
index. 

The Buffalo list is in four divisions: graded 
author lists, from the first to the ninth grades 
(27 p.) ; author-title list (26 p) ; subject index 
to books in graded list (65 p.); and “Books 
suggested for reference libraries in public 
schools” (200 titles). In the first and last 
divisions publisher, price and series are noted ; 
and in the author-title list the grades to which 
books are assigned are indicated. Books given 
in two or more grades are repeated in each 
grade list. There are no annotations, that 
feature being in a measure supplied by the 
subject index. This index is interesting and 
suggestive, and represents much careful ana- 
lytic work. Naturally the majority of the en- 
tries are analytic, and in the case of such se- 
lections as Holmes’ “Old Ironsides,” Lin- 
coln’s “Gettysburg address,” etc., half a dozen 
or more references are given. A wide va- 
riety of subjects is represented, ranging 
through biography, history, nature, science, 


holidays, different countries, useful arts and 
games; and an attractive, though not essen- 
tial, feature is the selection of short intro- 
ductory quotations for many subjects. Thus 


the references to Africa are headed by Mont- 
gomery’s lines— 

“Regions immense, unsearchable, unknown, 

Bask in the splendor of the solar zone.” 
The general 
opens with Longfellow’s 
“Ship of state”; for the 
wars Holmes’ lines, 

“The 
have been chosen, and so on. In biographical 
subject headings dates of birth and death are 
given. Analytical references indicate paging, 


American history 
invocation to the 
French and Indian 


division of 


lilies withered where the lion trod,” 


* Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Library. Class-room li 
braries for public schools, listed by grades; to 
which is added a list of hooks suggested for school 
reference libraries. Buffalo, February, 1902 
134 p. O 

Evanston (Ill.) Free Public Library. Graded and 
annotated list of the soo books in the school libra 
ries. Evanston, January, 1902. 61 p. O. 
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ns or composite bo 
history and biography 
but 
ver other topics sufficiently, and to give 

descriptive lit- 
Hungary the ret 


in the case of collect ks. 
Subjects in American 
are most fully given 
to ¢ 


stories an 


erature 


care has been taken 


erences are i Stories ot persons 
and places in Euroy 1 Brooks’ ac- 
count of Kossuth, in ; “Story of the roth 
century”: Mrs. Ja Salzburg,” in “Bits 
of travel”; Knox Boy tra rs in central 
Europe,” Stevens \round t world on a 
bicycle”; Miss Yong Book of golden 
deeds”; and Adelai tor poen Leg- 
end of Bregenz.” T! vrmanent usefulness 
of this index isa pt t I exact guide to 
reading on special top for r home 
use, will be at once parent Perhaps the 
only criticism to be mad that the ection 
is limited in some directior d too m- 
plaisant in others. TI mong others, we 
miss Bynner’s “Zachar Phi Kingsley’s 
“Hereward,” and Doyl W hit pany” 
and “Refugee,” for whose abse1 the noble 
army of “Boy traveller n hare make 
amends. For a story of SI pear time 
we are given Imogen Clark’s slight tale, “Wall 
Shakespeare’s little lad.” while John Ben 


nett’s charming story “Master Skylark” is 

sent; and surely some of Hawthorne's “Twies 
told tales” or “Mosses” might | been i 
cated as illustrative of New England life 
as “Main street,” with its historic panorama 
or the glimpse of “Morton of 
On the other hand, the Abbott books, 
Church’s adaptations, the “Zigzag journeys,” 
“Boy travellers” and others of that ilk have 


perhaps an undue representation. For the 
200 books suggested for school reference Ii 
braries there can be only praise capital 
selection, practical and well balanced 

The Evanston list in its main divisions cov- 
ers 500 books suggested for the fi to the 
sixth grade, and available in one graded ! 
lection for school use Che arrangement is 
in a classed list, with separate grade lists in 
each class. Thus, under the « division 
“Mythology fairy tales,” et have five 
titles for grades 1-2, 18 titles for grades 3-4 
15 titles for grades 4-5 and so on There 1 
no repetition of titles in the grace lists. but 
the inclusive numbering makes it possible t 
put the same book in two or 1 re grad 
Following this list is a classed list of ref 
ence books for children; three lists of “Good 
stories of adventure for boys,” “Good ! 
for girls from 12 to 13,” at Stor f In 
dians and cowboys;” and an a nd-title 
index to the graded list \ the graded lst 
goes only to the sixth grade, 1 re di 
tinctly of children’s books than Buffalo 
list. The selection i reditable, and there 
are good compact annotatior Of course 
there are always titles that one looks for and 
does not find, and here we m Stevenson's 
“Child’s garden of verse,” Hughes’ “Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” Flora Shaw's “Castle 
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Blair,” Jean Ingelow’s “Mopsa the fairy” 
(also absent from the Buffalo list), and other 
children’s classics. The two separate lists of 
adventure stories, and stories for girls, are 
excellent. This list is the work of Miss Eliz- 
abeth Porter Clarke, assistant librarian in 
charge of reference and school work. 

A comparison and examination of these 
lists is interesting and encouraging. The 
work of book selection for children is un- 
doubtedly reaching better standards of dis- 
crimination and method, and there is evident 
a growing effort toward a working system 
for their intelligent and most efficient use. 
There remains the need of more careful se- 
lection, based upon real knowledge of the 
books; and the courage to eschew the great 
mass of wishy-washy, superficial and com- 


monplace “juveniles,” even though such a 
policy means fewer books. H. E. H. 
THE PROBLEM OF INCREASED 


COLLECTIONS 
President C, W. Eliot, in Report of Harvard Col- 
, 1900-01. 

THE increasing rate at which large collec- 
tions of books grow suggests strongly that 
some new policy is needed concerning the 
storage of these immense masses of printed 
matter. The university teachers in arts and 
science, asked to indicate every year the books 
which in their judgment should be freely ac- 
cessible to students in their several depart- 
ments of instruction, are content to have 
about 55,000 volumes accessible without re- 
striction to the direct handling of their stu- 
dents. These freely accessible books may be 
called the contemporary working-library for 
arts and science, or the total number of books 
which 2500 students, distributed among about 
360 courses of instruction, may be expected 
to utilize. Again, 63,673 books were. bor- 
rowed from the College Library during the 
year 1900-01. It may safely be inferred from 
these figures that there is already a large mass 
of unused, or very little used, books in the 
Gore Hall collection of 367,000 volumes. 

It may be doubted whether it be wise for a 
university to undertake to store books by the 
million, when only a small proportion of the 
material stored can be in active use. Now 
that travel and the sending of books to all 
parts of the country have become safe and 
cheap, it may well be that great accumula- 
tions of printed matter will be held accessible 
at only three or four points in the country, 
the great majority of libraries contenting 
themselves with keeping on hand the books 
that are in contemporary use, giving a very 
liberal construction to the term “contempor- 
ary.” If the Congressional Library, the com- 
bined libraries in New York City, and the 
combined libraries in Chicago would under- 
take to store any and all books, making them 
accessible to scholars in every part of the 
country, the function of the thousands of 
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other libraries in the United States might 
safely be considerably simplified. 

In every well-conducted library, the stamped 
date, put inside of each book when it is lent, 
supplies, in the course of years, the needed 
information as to whether the book is, for 
present use, dead or alive. An examination 
of the books once in five or ten years might 
divide the unused from the used. The un- 
used might be stored in a much more com- 
pact manner than they are now, even in the 
best-arranged stacks. The card catalog of a 
great library might also be divided into two 
distinct parts—the catalog of the dead and 
the catalog of the living books. When a 
card catalog numbers millions of cards, its 
daily use is greatly obstructed by the mere 
multitude of its cards, and much time is 
wasted in handling it, both by readers and 
the library staff. Such a division of the 
books in a library is repulsive to librarians, 
and to many learned men who like to think 
that all the books on their respective subjects, 
good, bad and indifferent, alive and dead, are 
assembled in one place. In a university, how- 
ever, the main object of a library must al- 
ways be to teach the rising generation of 
scholars. Whatever injures a library for the 
use of learning’s new recruits should be 
avoided, but without making it impossible for 
the library to serve also the needs of veteran 
scholars. 


THE LIBRARY SITUATION IN CALI- 
FORNIA.* 


WE cannot dignify the free libraries of Cali- 
fornia as being parts of a system. There is 
no system. It is true that 50 odd libraries ex- 
ist by reason of a certain law providing for 
their establishment and support, but they are 
50 separate institutions without bond of con- 
nection or sympathy — excepting as the per- 
sonality of their librarians draws them into 
contact. 

\ score of these libraries receive a support 
which enables them to do moderately good, 
and, in some cases, excellent work; the others 
are meagrely sustained 

There is no advisory supervision or sug- 
gestive assistance supplied by the state; when- 
ver a new library is organized it must find 
its own pathway, perhaps by costly experience, 
or be content hints that may be 
given at the nearest library. 

There are no public libraries which supply 
books free of charge beyond their city limits. 

The library cause seems to have few friends 
who believe that it is the birthright of every 
boy and girl in the state, whether in the city 
or the country, to have the broadest possible 
education which the times afford. Public 
sentiment is inert, apathetic, profoundly in- 
different. 

And what are the local conditions of rural 
* Part of address delivered before the California 
ud. 
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California, in the vast area of over 150,000 
square miles? 

Look into the homes of all but the pros- 
perous. Rarely will books be found or even 
newspapers in thousands of homes; there is 
blank, gaunt poverty of all mental resources. 
There are no book stores, no reading rooms, 
no libraries — save school libraries — nothing 
whatever in the large majority of Califorma 
towns to which the boy and girl who have 
early breadwinners can resort for 
healthful instruction and stimulus. But there 
are ample supplies of flash newspapers, weak 
novelettes and salacious stories; the evil place 
and evil associates are in frequent evidence; 
all these have the common aim of corrupting 
and destroying our young manhood and our 
young womanhood. 

To-day there are 28 counties in California 
with a school population of 64,000 and a total 
population of over 300,000 whi 
sess one free public library, so far as is known, 
and 18 other counties which own but one free 
library in each county. 

A good library law is indispensable to suc- 
cessful efforts in the expansion of library 
work. The new statute, passed last winter 
through the efforts of the League of Cali 
fornia Municipalities, provides for an ap 
pointive board of trustees, with partial change 
of membership yearly; that men and women 
are equally eligible as trustees; authorizes 
contracts between library boards and county 
supervisors for the use of travelling libra- 
ries, and allows increase of library tax in 
smaller cities from one to two mills on the 
dollar. 

Its distinguishing feature is the mandatory 
provision for the establishment of free libra- 
ries in all incorporated cities upon petition of 
25 per cent. of the legal voters. 

Coming directly to the discussion of impor- 
tant measures which should be undertaken to 
promote public library interests, perhaps the 
most important of all is the creation by the 
legislature of a state library commission. 

The functions of such a board would be to 
sustain advisory — not supervisory — relations 
with all free libraries in the state wishing 
assistance. Manifestly, its special duties 
would be to foster the founding of new libra- 
ries, extend all possible assistance to strug- 
gling libraries already established, advance 
travelling library interests, and to render 
counsel and directive aid in the settlement 
of questions constantly arising in library ad- 
ministration. 

All library interests in the state, of what- 
ever nature, should feel authorized to call on 
the board for expert counsel and assistance 
Among these needs are the preparation of 
lists of new books ; information as to purchas- 
ing both old and new publications; advice 
dipon charging systems, classification and cata- 
loging, and, what is of exceeding importance, 
suggestions concerning the planning of new 
library buildings. 

Without doubt, the commission could also 
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gratifying to be able to report 
university authorities have taken up th 
ject after careful consideration; that they 
probably in the near future —perhaps nex 
summer — open a summer library school 
further, will probably establish a regul: 
brary course as part of the curriculum, 
space can be had at a later day 
jected library building. This al 
advance of the utmost importance 
brary cause 
The travelling library system 
prove an important factor in library extensiot 
in the state. What shall be its line of devel- 
opment in California? So important a ques- 
tion can receive but a partial reply at present. 
Briefly, travelling library legislation is to-day 
in an experimental condition. In eight or 10 
states where the best legislation has been had, 
the local problems vary widely and among 
leaders of library progress there is not as yet 
a unity of views. But the expressions of the 
last 12 months indicate a growing of 
that in states of large area, and even of mod 
erate the work can be carried on with 
more economy and with the most real 
to the communities interested by putting 
a county basis. That is, that where loca 
libraries already exist in a county, 
tion should be had between boards 
supervisors and library boards for the circu- 
lation of the books among country residents 
Under a clause in our new library law meas- 
ures of this kind are now being attempted in 
southern California. In those counties where 
such plans are impracticable by reason of the 
non-existence of incorporated cities, it is pro- 
posed to establish systems of county travel- 
ling libraries, Wisconsin has passed a law 
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providing that any of its counties may appro- 
priate $600 for the starting of such a county 
system, and annually thereafter the sum of 

200 for its increase and support. Bills of this 
nature will this winter be introduced in other 
states. California will therefore have oppor- 
tunity to profit by this tentative legislation 
before providing definitely for her own line of 
development 

The state library at Sacramento is a splen- 
did collection of perhaps 125,000 volumes, in- 
cluding the legal and medical departments. 
This library is strong in the departments of 
California and United States history, in biog- 
raphy, art, literature and viticulture; in fact 
it is so rich that it should be a source of pride 
to every citizen of the state. But while owned 
by the state it is under such ironclad regu- 
lations that it is of no more value to a resi- 
dent in San Diego county than if it was lo- 
cated in the heart of Siberia. It is maintained 
purely for reference purposes; any one may 
use it who will take the trouble to visit Sac- 
ramento 

Unquestionably, the reference feature should 
continue to be its supreme function, but the 
time is fully come when the citizens and 
study clubs throughout the state should be 
allowed access to this storehouse of books 
without leaving their homes. Successive ii- 
brarians of the library have recommended a 
change in the law that would permit a wider 
use of the volumes, but nothing has been done. 

A due consideration of the subject will 
show that travelling libraries to be absent for 
months cannot be organized by taking the 
books now on the shelves without injuring 
the high value of this reference feature. It is, 
however, feasible to so change the law as to 
allow the state librarian to send out at his 
discretion a single volume, or a number of 
volumes to remain out a short time subject 
to speedy recall after a few days. For amore 
ample supply of volumes for the study clubs, 
a duplicate collection, in time to contain a 
large number of books, should be provided 
in connection with the state library, or other- 
wise, to be under the charge of the state li- 
brary commission. Such is, substantially, the 
successful plan in use in Iowa and Ohio. In 
New York this arrangement has obtained a 
great development. Study clubs send their 
courses of study for the next season, during 
the spring or in summer, to the state library 
at Albany where they receive the most pains- 
taking attention. Fully 300 special libraries 
solely for study club use are thus provided by 
the state of New York. 

But there is one feature of library exten- 
sion which calls for immediate labor. There 
are about 120 incorporated towns and cities 
in California, and in less than one-half of that 
number are to be found public libraries. Why 
should not a free library be founded in every 
one of these places? 
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This feature of creating more local libraries 
is the most urgent one in the present library 
situation. Not that these vacant places are 
clamoring for them. By no means! These 
cities have grown up without them and have 
no just realization of their standing depriva- 
tion. 

There is now an opportunity for some ex- 
cellent work to be performed in this direction. 
Correspondence can be opened with women’s 
clubs, or other organizations, with the prom- 
ise of the use of some good travelling libra- 
ries providing local agitation is begun for the 
starting of a library. As soon as public sen- 
timent is created in favor of the plan, a peti- 
tion with as many names as possible should 
be presented to the city authorities, respect- 
fully asking their attention to the clause in the 
library law which requires them to establish 
a library when a petition is placed before them 
with the signatures of 25 per cent. of the legal 
voters. Earnest labor of this kind ought to 
result in the founding of a large number of 
libraries during the present year, and indeed 
the cities of Red Bluff and Santa Clara have 
lately taken this action under the new law. 

W. P. Krmsa tt. 


HINTS TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tue Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh prints 
in the current issue of its Monthly Bulletin 
the following announcement to the public: 


You may not know that in the Reference 

Department you can find: 

Large photographs of famous buildings in 
England, Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
‘Greece and Turkey, These may be bor- 
rowed for use in classes and clubs. 

Several thousand smaller pictures of places, 
buildings, statues and paintings. Teachers 
find these useful in illustrating a geography 
or history lesson. 

A large collection of books on chemistry, elec- 
tricity, iron and steel making and other in- 
dustries of this region, and an experienced 
assistant who can help anyone looking for 
information on such subjects. 

An index to 15,000 poems contained in sev- 
enty volumes of poetical selections. 

Indexes to magazine articles, which will be 
found of great assistance in preparing 
speeches, debates, school essays and club 
papers. 

Assistants whose whole time is given to help- 
ing readers find what they want. We have 
an excellent catalog and other bibliographi- 
cal aids, but the personal attention of a 
trained assistant is necessary in making all 
the resources of the library accessible to the 
public. 

Please telephone to the Reference Desk if 
you want to know what we have on any sub- 


ject, Bell telephone, 540 Park. 
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THE NET PRICE QUESTION. 

Since the March meeting in Atlantic City 
of the library associations of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania the question of the present net 
price system maintained by the American 
Publishers’ Association, in its effect upon lh- 
brary purchases, has received attention from 
several of the state and local library associa- 
tions, and the resolutions passed at the At- 
lantic City meeting have been generally en- 
dorsed by other library organizations. These 
resolutions are as follows: 


hereas, The Pennsylvania Library Club an 


New Jersey Library Association recognize 
inte! t publishers and libraries are close!) 


ne 


J r We believe that the preset 
system instituted by the American Pu 
ciation does not conserve the n 


lishers be permitted to give to libraries a dis 
up to 25 per cent. on net books.” 

From the committee appointed to consider 
this subject by the Massachusetts Library 


Club the JourNAL has received the following 


“Will you permit some observations upon 


the letter from Mr. Charles Scribner, presi- 
dent of the American Publishers’ Association, 
printed in your February issue, relative to the 
cost of books under the net-price system 

Mr. Scribner begins with a met rtion 
tha | publishers are not seeking to in 
crease t prices received by them for their 
books Opposite to this assertion may be 
set the testimony of the members of the Penn 
sylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massa 
chusetts, and other state library associations 


shat from 


to the effect that they are paying from I2 to 
re than formerly for the same 
tion is supported by evidence of 


For example, the New York 


issues ually a list of 500 
a ntative selection from the best 
yea cost to libraries of 


1 


ks in the list for 1900 averaged (ex- 
fiction and juveniles) $1.47 a vol 
ume. In the list for 1901 the average cost 
per volume of the books published net (ex- 
clusive of fiction and juveniles) was $1.88— 


showing an average increase in the cost to li- 
braries of over 27 per cent. 

“Again, the actual prices of a score of series, 
including most of the common series, a class 
of books where the comparison is absolute, 
have shown an increase of cost averaging 24 
per cent. This statement is met in the follow- 
ing way by Mr. Scribner: 

“‘T have looked up the various books re- 
ferred to. and in almost every instance the 
reason for the price is clear. In the case of 
Birrell’s new book, published by us, though 
the price is $1, the same as the “Obiter dicta” 
volumes published some years ago, it is for- 
gotten that those books were published before 
the International Copyright Bill was passed, 
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BEST so BOOKS OF 1901 FOR A VIL- 
LAGE LIBRARY. 


THE annual list of the best 50 books of the 
previous year for a village library has been 
prepared by the New York State Library, 
based upon votes received from librarians 
within the state, and some others. The list 
is as follows, arranged in order of rank ac- 
cording to number of votes received: 

Votes 
Rank Received 
1, Churchill, Winston. The crisis, Mac- 


108 

2. Parker, Gilbert. The right of way. 

Riis, J. A. The making of an Amer- 
ican. Macmillan. net, $2.......... 102 

Washington, B. T. Up from slavery. 
102 

5. Thompson, Ernest Seton-. Lives of 
the hunted. Scribner. net, $1.75... 97 

6. Kipling, Rudyard. Kim. Doubleday. 

Van Dyke, ‘Henry The ruling pas- 
sion. Scribner. 82 

8. Fiske, John. Life everlasting. Hough- 


9. Gordon, C. W., “Ralph Connor,” 
(pseud.) The man from Glengarry. 


10. Cable, G. W. The cavalier. Scrib- 

11. Bacheller, I. A. D’ri and I. Lothrop. 

$1 SO. 


12. Evans, | 


Wilkins, M. E. The portion ‘of labor. 


14. Hadley, A. T. The education of the 
American citizen. Scribner. net, 


Runkle, Bertha. soe of Navarre. 
62 
16. Howells, W. D Heroines of fiction. 
2 volumes. Harper. net, $3.75..... 60 


17. Scudder, H. E. James Russell Lowell. 
2 volumes. Houghton. net, $3.50.. 56 
18. Catherwood, Mrs, M. H. Lazarre. 


Sowen-Merrill. 54 
19. Jewett, S. O. The Tory lover. 
51 
20. Burroughs, John, (editor.) Songs of 
nature. McClure. $1.50........... 47 
21. Mitchell, S. W. Circumstance. Cen- 
46 


22. Riggs, Mrs. K, D., (Wiggin.) Pen- 
elope’s Irish experiences. Hough- 
23. Champlin, J. D., (comptler.) Young 
folks’ cyclopedia of literature and 
42 
Lang, Andrew, (editor.) The violet 
fairy book. Longmans. net, $1.60.. 42 
25. The benefactress, by the author of 
Elizabeth and her German garden. 
40 
Chambers, R. W. Cardigan. Harper. 
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Crawford, M. E. Marietta. Macmil- 
40 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. Life of the bee. 
Muir, John. national parks. 
Houghton. net, $1.75.............. 40 


Moffett, Cleve 
ger and daring. 
Strong, Josiah. 


nen Saker 
Balfour, Gral 


land. Care 


& T. net, 
1am. Life 


Louis Stevenson, 2 volt 


Abbott, Lym: 


Houghton. 


. Fletcher, W. 


oole’s inde 


an. Rig 
net, $1.50.. 


I., and P 
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ture, abridged edition. 


W y ckoff, Ww. 


A. Day Ww 


and other days. Scribn 
Dawson, W, H. German 


and country. 


(Our Eur 


ers of dan- 


Century. net, $1.80. ; 
[he times and young 


of Robert 


umes. Scrib- 


s of man. 
oole, Mary. 
xdical litera- 

Houghton. 
ith a tramp, 
or. . 
life in town 
opean 


bors.) Putnam. net, $1.20...... 


Dunne, 


(pseud.) Mr. Dooley’ 


Russell. $1. 
Harper’s enc 


“Marti 


yclopedia 


States history 10 vo 


Peary, Mrs. J. 
Stokes. net, 
3rady, C. 


fighters. Mc 


Burnett, Mrs. 
marchioness. 


Earle, Mrs. A, 


Macmillan. 
Higginson, T. 
and oratory. 


Tomlinson, E. 


30 
Colonial 


Clure. net, 


F. H. The 
Stokes. 
M. Old-t 


net, $2.50. 


W. American orators 


Mrs. C. 


n oley, 

S$ Opinions. 
of United 
Is. Harper. 
snow baby. 


fights and 


making of a 
net, $1.10... 
ime gardens. 


W. Merrill. 


rt Schuyler. 


(Blue and Buff series.) American 
Baptist Publication Society. $1.25.. 
E. W. Last years of 


Latimer, Mrs. 
the nineteen 
$2.50. . 


and country. 


th century. 


. Palmer, F. "Russian 


McClurg. 


life in town 


(Our European neigh- 


bors.) Putnam. net, 


Bates, Arlo. 


lish. Houghton. net, $1.: 


Miller, Mrs. 


Miller,” (pse 


birds. Houg 


$1.20 


Talks on writing Eng- 


N. “O 
ud.) 
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live Thorne 
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Phillips, Stephen. Herod. Lane. $1.50. 


. Hough, P. M. 


and country. 


Robinson, C. 
towns and 
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Argyll, of, “(Marqui: s of Lorne.) 
V. R. Queen Victoria. nue. 
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Wright, M. Flowers ‘and ferns in 


their haunts. 


Macmillan. 


net, $2.50. 
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THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF ST. 
JOSEPH, MO. 


At noon on March 13, 1902, the new home 
of the St. Joseph Free Public Library was 
opened to the public. It had been closed for 
two weeks, during the period of removal 
and taking of a complete inventory. Prior 
to the closing, card-holders were permitted 
to take double the number of volumes or- 
dinarily allowed, teachers all that they could 
use to advantage, and clubs sufficient to car- 
ry on their work without interruption. No 
penalties were charged for overdue books, 
but all volumes were required to be re- 
turned to the library within four days after 
reopening. There was no especial program 
for the opening, the library simply announc- 
ing that it was ready for business. On the 
Saturday following the opening, the library 
closed at six o'clock p.m. and reopened at 
7.30 for a reception to the public by the 
members of the school board, the library 
board and the library staff. An attractive 
feature of the building is the provision made 
for special illumination, and the large number 
of visitors who attended were greatly pleased. 
There was no formal program for the oc- 
casion. 

The building now occupied as the home of 
the library and the offices of the school board 
is the result of a “ten years’ war” waged by 
friends of and believers in the library move- 
ment. The establishment of the library was 
authorized by a vote of the people in April, 
1890. Ten years later, lacking two days, by 
another vote bonds in the sum of $100,000 
were authorized for the building. No out- 
side aid was asked for or received. The li- 
brary regards as more than an implied honor 
the fact that the building was erected by the 
school district in acknowledgment of the 
work it is doing and has done along educa- 
tional lines —thus making it officially a part 
of the educational system of the school dis- 
trict. It is worthy of notice that the school 
board has no official connection with the 
library and is not even repr¢ sented on the 
library board, the latter being a separate and 
distinct body. A premium of $4480 was re 
ceived from the sale of the bonds, $2300 from 
interest on unexpended balances, and $380 
from the sale of buildings on the grounds. 
The building cost $96,500, including stacks, 
shelving and a portion of the furniture. $11,000 
was paid for the site, which is 120 x 140 in size 
The selection of the plans and construction 
of the building was placed in the hands of a 
joint committee of six, three from the mem- 
sership of the school board and three from 
the library board. At an early meeting of this 
committee, competitive plans were asked, a 
suggestive blue print of floor arrangement 
being supplied to competing architects Seven 
plans were submitted, those of E. J. Eckel, 


of St. Joseph, being awarded the first priz¢ 
of $500, Two other awards of $300 and $200 
were made, the plans submitted becoming the 
property of the s J} board. Mr. Eckel was 
appointed supervising architect It is worth 
noting that the plans receiving the awards 
approached nearer the blue print suggestions 
than any others, and that the building as 
erected is almost on identical lines with the 
preliminary suggest: 

The building is 98 x 110 feet on the ground, 


two stories high with high basement. On ac 
count of the slope of the gr nd, the ap- 
proach side from the city vs three full 
stories, the floor on th le of the building 
being on a level with the lot. It: built of 
Silverdale limestone, a light buff stone s 
cured in Southern Kansa As may be seen 
from the view given elsewhere, it is on cla 
sic lines. Entrance to the building is s 


cured by means of side steps w rn t 
landing, thence through an open vest bule of 
white Italian marble. To the left 


trance is the bicycle court, fitted with a locker 
bicycle holder. Three double door with 
plate glass, lead to the rotunda, 22x 58 feet. 
On the left is the stairway of steel and Ten 
nessee marble leading to the second flo d 
back of this the children’s room. This re 

contains all the children’s books, and is fitted 


with small tables and chairs. The use of th 
room for the present purpose is but tet 
porary, as it will soon be too small (28 x 3 
Eventually the children’s department will 
transferred to the first floor on the west sid 
where a room over twice as large, now 
use for museum purposes, will be given 
this purpose. Adjoining the children’s room 
is the reading room, 32x35. This use 1 
also temporary, as with the growth of tl 
library this room will be transferred into a 
reference department and the reading room 
will be removed to the second floor to the 
room at this time used as an assembly roon 


fer 


and so marked on the floor plans The pat 
tition between the rotunda and the r ding 


room is of plate glass, serving th 
purposes of assisting in lighting the rotun 


of making the library cheerful ind, bett 
than all, of doing away with the necessity ot 
a special reading room atte lant the r ’ 
is at all times under complete surveillar 
from the charging desk, situated at the « 
trance to the open shelves. The floor of t! 
rotunda is of mosaic tiling, with mat 
wainscoting, scagliola column ind pila 


Additional light is provided through a 


well in floor above, surmounted by a 

which affords the real architectural effect f 
the building, On the right on entering th 
rotunda is a ladies’ reception root k of 
it being the large cla nd stud Ad 
joining this is the office ot t t in, and 
between this and the stack room | the cata 
loging and work room ot the library. From 


hes, 


fe 
a 
: 
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a library standpoint, this latter room is as 
complete as possible. Situated on the east 
side of the building, it has fine light, and is 
provided with supply closets, lockers for the 
attendants. elevators and stairway to the bind- 


ery immediately beneath. In size it is 18x 
26 feet. From the rotunda access to the 
shelves is obtained through turnstiles on 


either side of the charging desk. This desk 
is of Tennessee marble, and is large enough 
to accommodate seven people, with ample 
working room 

The open shelf room is 48x 54 feet, with 
26 foot ceiling. A gallery runs along the 
north wall, occupied at present by the gov- 
ernment collection. As the library grows, a 
second gallery will be added. The present 
shelf capacity of the library is 45,000 volumes, 
but with the arrangement as it will be finally, 
double this capacity will be afforded. It is 
understood, of course, that everything owned 
by the library is accessible to the public. 
Abundant light is provided in this room, 
even in the darkest corner under the gallery, 
by windows and ceiling light. The right 
corner of the stack room contains the card 
catalog, convenient to the public and to the 
cataloging department. Between the rows of 
shelving are tables for the use of the public, 
and the information desk. The stack room is 


provided with three dust ducts; electrical 
heaters start a draught, which carries dust 
knocked from books out of the building 


through openings in the walls and roof, While 
the building is wired for incandescent electric 
light, and fixtures include this, light is secured 
from gas, required by the company’s franchise 
to be furnished free, and arc light, furnished 
by the city from its street lighting plant. As 
an extraordinary feature for show occasions, 
like the opening, all lights may be used, and 
the effect is striking 

The ground floor or basement contains 
in addition to the museum previously men- 


tioned, a room for bound newspapers, fitted 
up with roller shelves, at present con- 
taining the files of the local newspapers, 
practically complete, deposited through the 
courtesy of the newspaper owners. The 


value of this collection will be appreciated by 
librarians when it is understood that the 
papers date from 1845, and contain the first 


newspapers published in this portion of the 
middle west. Temporarily, the Patent Office 
Gazette is filed in this room. There are also 
on this floor t ply rooms used by the 
school board, toilet rooms for men and wom- 
en, bindery, janitors’ room, tunch room for 
library attendants, and a large boiler room. 
A fumigating room is provided, in the re- 


ceiving or unpacking room, near the entrance 
to the east side This has a flue or duct to 
the roof and works well. The building is 
heated by steam, and the boiler capacity is 
sufficient to furnish heat for two school 
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buildings, one across the street and the sec- 
ond one block distant. 

On the second floor, besides the school 
board offices, consisting of five rooms, is the 
art room, a handsome little room, with ceil- 
ing light only, 16x 44 feet. This room now 
contains a loan exhibit of pictures by home 
artists, the only exception being a picture by 
Brown, the artist of street waif life. It will 
be followed by other collections in the near 
future, the aim being to arouse sufficient in- 
terest to form a local art league, to which 
will be turned over the management of this 
room. The assembly room on this floor has 
a seating capacity of about 300. It is used at 
present for teachers’ meetings, lectures, etc. 
Eventually it will be converted into a reading 
room. The school board also promises that 
as the library grows and the need becomes 
apparent, the other rooms on this floor will 
be vacated and turned over to the library for 
study rooms and other library purposes. 

There is additional room in the attic for 
storage purposes, and it is now being ar- 
ranged to put this to immediate use, and turn 
the storage rooms on the ground floor over 
to the library. 

In planning the building, the one idea 
sought to be developed was that of making 
every book, pamphlet or other thing of value 
accessible to the public, and this has been ac- 
complished. Of course it is too early to judge 
of the effect of the open-shelf system upon 
the public, but we have yet to hear the first 
word of complaint or disappointment. We 
hear nothing but expressions of satisfaction. 

The building is located on the central busi- 
ness street of the city, within two blocks of 
two street car lines which transfer to all por- 
tions of the city, and is within three blocks 
of the heart of the retail district. It is not 
only a handsome structure, but is well built, 
none but the best materials being used. It is 


of fire-proof construction, steel and metal be- 
ing used, with steel and concrete used in the 
roof, on top of which are Spanish tile: 

The shelving was furnished by the Art 
Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, and 
is satisfactory in every way. The contractor 
was a local man, Charles Nowland, and no 
fault has yet been found with his worl 

With an eye to the future, the building is 
so planned that, while being practically com- 
plete to-day. it is susceptible of enlargement 
to many times its present capacity. The pres- 
ent building duplicated to the north will give 
it another street frontage, the stack rooms 


coming together, with room for a closed stack, 
if deemed desirable, to accommodate hundreds 


volumes. Hopes are cher- 


of thousands of 


ished of fulfilling these plans some day, and 
seeing an institution on the order of the Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie Institute established here for 
the middle west. 

Purp B. Wricut, Librarian. 
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THE CARE OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


From announcement of Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, 

Stupents of history and economics, and 
men in public life depend largely upon public 
documents for their information upon public 
questions. The national, state, and municipal 
documents are the original sources from 
which are drawn materials for popular works 
used by the reader, content with second-hand 
information. These documents, precious as 
they are, have been neglected. In most li- 
braries they are inaccessible because ill-ar- 
ranged, uncataloged, and presided over by an 
attendant ignorant of their use and value. 
Collections are imperfect, and students in the 
future are to suffer from the lack of knowl- 
edge of the librarians of to-day. Methods of 
cataloging and distributing federal documents 
have been very greatly improved within the 
past few years. The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Washington is making an effort to 
open the treasures of document storehouses. 
A few states have issued check-lists of their 
documents and a general bibliography of state 
publications is being published. In the ma- 
jority of states, however, there is no accurate 
record of state documents, no check-list to 
serve as a guide for public men, librarians, 
and students, and no system of depository 
libraries making it possible to obtain docu- 
ments within a reasonable distance from each 
town. There has been no attempt to evaluate 
such literature. The money spent for inves- 
tigations and printing has been to a great 
extent wasted. The time has come when 
every state library should have a specially 
trained attendant in charge of public docu- 
ments. Every university library needs a li- 
brarian or assistant who knows documents 
thoroughly. No public library can afford to 
miss the opportunity to build up a valuable 
department of public documents because of 
the lack of an assistant who knows what to 
collect and how to collect. 


LANSING (MICH.) CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY CAMPAIGN. 
Tue offer made on Jan. 9 by Andrew Car- 


negie to give $35,000 to the city of Lansing, 


THE 


Mich., for a public library building, was ac- 


ir vote at a city election held 
he Carnegie gift was made on 
the usual conditions, that an main 
tenance fund of 10 per cent. should 
be insured, and a site provided. Its accept 
ance was secured only after a vigorous cam- 
paign, which, as it repeats the experience of 
many of the towns receiving Carnegie libra- 
ries, is of more than local interest. 

Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, the state librarian, 
had carried on the preliminary negotiations 
with Mr. Carnegie, and was active in secur- 
ing the acceptance of the gift. The campaign 


cepted by po 
on Feb. 22 


annual 


(33500) 


to secure voters in favor of the library bill 
There was strong op- 


lasted for three weeks. 
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position from a small minority, who used 
every effort to defeat the project by appeals 
to the prejudices and fears of the working 
class and the small taxpayers of the city; cir- 
culars and newspaper material were issued 
urging that the city would be burdened with 
increased taxation and would find the library 
an elephant on its han Many of the news- 
papers, however, supported the project, and 
the influence of the Women’s Club and the 
Women’s Relief Corps was enlisted in its 
behalf. Mrs Spencer says: “These organiza- 
tions did good work on the day of the voting, 
and our methods would have excited the ad- 
miration of the most finished politician. There 
were three weeks of this work, and they could 


} 
i 


be characterized as follows: First week, in- 
difference; second week, act pposition ; 
third week, interest which developed en- 
thusiastic endorsement. On the day of the 
vote the project was carried by about 4 to I. 
The most enthusiastic factor were the school 
children. I gave them two tall 1 the high 
school, and through them the pa became 
interested, so that we had a st« eam of 
voters from eight o'clock a.m. to eight o'clock 
p.m.” 


Previous to the election a circular, of which 


copies were also printed in German, was 
widely distributed, setting forth reasons why 
Mr. Carnegie’s offer sh vuld be accepted, as 


follows: 
“BECAUSE 


In this city of nearly 20,000 people ther ) 
reading room where a laboring man or a student 
car t tudy 
“BEC. 
rt than 4 » children in L ing 
who have no place for carrying on thei ol 
work, no place for g tl ks r 
fer their better ed per 
ent. of these children leave 
of 14 The public librars t 
BECAUSI 
The added expe f t 
in its own home l be a t in 
in se in tax 1 ft t ear 
assessed the 
‘ cost of n t 1 
f } k thi t the 
t 
BECAUS 
Phe er is afr t 
city of Lar f t t 
to he id 
them cleat ed 
tt ‘ Re t 
to be ‘ for 
t 
>3 icte 
BECA 
In the ne tutu ! 
its present 
of $ ay I t 
ing, with no prospect f nt 
condit ns 
“If we accey ffer mad Mr. ¢ ea 
beautiful bui lt ted 
for the benefit of the with 
t ' ‘ y 1 f 
t cl iren, and 
r ed t As has been 
the f the library 
can be extended to the town thus lightening even 
more the small addition of taxati 
“The reading t wil enings, thus 
wh are 


affording opportum 
now, by oct 


pation 
ipation, 


per 
4 
} 
a > 
= 
wie 
; 
ebarred the privilege 
~ 
— 


at 
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“The establishment of a free public library in a 
home of its own will result in the moral, intellec- 
tual and spiritual improvement of the city, making 
better citizens, better homes, better satel and an 
additional inducement for individuals, as well as 
institutions, to become residents of Lansing. 

“IF THE OFFER IS REFUSED THE RESULT WILL BE AS 


‘Some other city in Michigan will profit by our 
mistake and will rejoice in the building which might 
have been ours. A hundred cities in Michigan are 
waiting for our chance. 

“In less than three years the expenditure for the 
library will equal the sum asked by Mr. Carnegie, 
and we will still be without a library building. 

“In less than five years a new bvilcing will be 
imperative and the citizens of Lansing will be 
obliged to raise money by taxation, or virtually be 
without that great factor in the education of the 
masses, a free public library. 


Expense of library last year...... $2429.75 
Expense in new building......... 3500.00 
Increased expense............ $1070.25 


“Incre taxpayer on $1000 assessed valuation, 
TEN CEN 

On the night before the election an opposi- 
tion circular was scattered broadcast over the 
city. It opened with the appeal, “Do you 
want Higher Taxation? Read and then de- 
cide,” and it urged all taxpayers to vote 
against “this scheme of Mr. Carnegie to per- 
petuate his name.” Mrs. Spencer adds: “For 
a little while I was in despair, but found that 
it was working for us rather than against ius, 
and the results showed this to be the case.’ 


American Library Association. 


President: Dr. J. S. Billings, New York 
Public Library 

Secretary: F. W. Faxon, 108 Glenway st., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Treasurer: G. M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 

24th annual meeting: 
Mass., June 14-20, 1902. 

CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The secretary sends the following prelim- 
inary program, as arranged for the Boston 
and Magnolia Conference: 

June 14. Saturday, Boston. 

Morning, 9 o'clock. Lecture Hall, Boston 

Public Library. 

Greeting by local committee, James L. 
Whitney, chairman. 

General announcements. 

Morning and afternoon will be devoted 
to visits to the principal libraries of 
Boston and Cambridge, planned es- 
pecially for those who have never seen 
these places. 

June 15-16, Sunday-Monday. 

Delegates may remain in Boston or go to 
Magnolia. The hotels there are open 
June 14 for such as care to go. 

June 16, Monday. Magnolia. 


3oston and Magnolia, 


Arrival of delegates, committee meetings, 
etc. 
Afternoon: 
Council meeting, 2 p.m. 
Evening, 8.30: 
Informal reception, social. 
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June 17, Tuesday. 

Morning, 9.30-12. First general session, 

president in chair. 

Secretary's report. 

Treasurer's report. 

Endowment Fund report. 

Finance Committee. 

Committee on International Co-operation. 
Committee on Co-operation with N. E. A. 
Committee on Handbook of American 

Libraries. 

Committee on Express and Postal Rates 
for Library Books. 

Committee on Title-Pages to Periodicals. 

Committee on Foreign Documents. 

Committee on Public Documents. 

Afternoon. Free. 

Evening, 8-10. Second general session. 
Greeting on behalf of Massachusetts Li- 

brary Club, Hiller C. Wellman, presi- 

dent. 
President’s address, Dr. John S. Billings. 
Address by President C. W. Eliot, of 
Harvard University. 
June 18, Wednesday. 

Morning, 9.30-12. Simultaneous meetings: 
(a) College and Reference Section. 

(b) Children’s Librarians’ Section. st 
session. 

(c) National Association of State Libra- 
rians. Ist session. 

Afternoon. Free for state meetings, alumni 
meetings, etc. 

(Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Bibliographical Society of 
Chicago have already voted to hold 
meetings at this time.) 

Evening, 8-10. Simultaneous meetings: 

(a) Round-table meetings of officers and 
members of state library associations 
(b) National Association of State Libra- 
rians. 2d session. 
June 19, Thursday. 

Morning, 9.30-12. Third general session. 
Report on Gifts and Bequests (summary). 
Report of Committee on Library Train- 

ing, 

Report of Committee on A. L. A. Ex- 
hibit at Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Report of A. L. A, Publishing Board 

Report of Committee on Libraries and 

Booktrade. 

Report of Committee on Library Admin- 
istration 

Paper: “Pains and penalties in libra- 
ries,” by A, E. Bostwick 

Afternoon, 2.30-4.30. Simultaneous ses- 
sions: 

(a) Catalog Section. 

(b) Trustees’ Section. 

(c) Children’s Librarians’ Section. 2d 
session. 

Evening, 7.30-10. 

Fourth general session, 7.30-8.30, in charge 

7.30 of Bibliographical Society of Chicago, 

to for report on and discussion of question 

8.30 of a Bibliographical Institute, and re- 
lated topics. 
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Simultaneous session, officers and mem- 
bers of state library commissions. 
Fourth general session, continued: 

Paper on “A current bibliography of 
to science and engineering,” by Charles F. 
10 Burgess, of the University of Wiscon- 

sin 

Ten-minute papers on 

topics, as follows: 
Selection of scientific b 
libraries, by N. D. ¢ g 
General scientific bibliography and the 
international catalog, by Dr. C. Adler. 
Report on bibliographical work in the 
United States, and especially in the 


Library of Congress, by W. D. 


bibliographical 


oks for public 


Hodges 


Johnston. 

Work and plans of A. L, A. Publishing 
Board, by W. I. Fletcher 

General bibliographical work, by George 
Iles. 


Report on incunabula list, by John 
Thomson. 
June 20, Friday. 
Morning, 9.30-12. Fifth general session. 
Election of officers. 
Unfinished business. 
Supplementary reports. 
Three 15-minute papers on branch libra- 
ries: 

1. Organization, E. H. Anderson, Pitts- 
burgh. 

2. Equipment, Langdon L. 
perintendent of branches, 
Public Library. 

3. Administration, F. P. Hill, Brooklyn. 

Discussion, 
Paper on Boston Public Library, 1852- 

1902. 

Afternoon. 
ings, etc. 
Evening, 8-9.30. Sixth general session 
Report of Committee on Resolutions, 
Address by speaker to be announced 
Paper: “The gift extremely rare,” by Miss 
I. E. Lord, of Bryn Mawr 


Ward, su- 
Boston 


Free for final committee meet- 


Paper: “Books that are not read,” by John 
Ashhurst, of Philadelphia Mercantile 
Library. 

Adjournment. 

9.45. Dance. 


June 21, Saturday. 
Leave for post conference trips as follows: 
(a) Inspection of libraries of eastern New 
England. 
(b) Tour of historic towns. 
(c) Excursions to 
(1) White Mountains. 
(2) Coast of Maine. 
June 27, Friday. 
Final adjournment of 
Conference. 


3oston-Magnolia 


HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS. 


From responses already received in answer 
to preliminary circular a large attendance is 
assured. 


There seems, however, to be some 
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n concerning 


misapprehensir 


The thre Hesperus New 
and (Cx vill e headquarters 
Some of t s will be held in each of 
these hote » Lil ry ha witl 
one bl k I I te \ 
an equal nu f g \ll the 1 
will be done | ttee of 
the A. L. A l ve made 
as soon as px t der 
signed, chairman tating 
when room is mate 
will be Preference will given to early 
applicants 

The second and final ar ent will be 
ssued early in M: an 
swer, whether thoss 
ent have written or n 

F. W. Faxon, Secr 
108 Glenn st Vf 
1. L. A. PUBLISHING ! 
PRINTED CATALOG CARDS | ' HICAL 
SERIALS 

The Publishing Board will begin t pring 
to issue the proposed series of catalog cards 
for 21 bibliographical serial Price for the 
series is $2.50 per 100 titles (two cards for 
each title); 40c. per 100 cards for extra 


cards, 3, 4, or more for each titl 

Those wishing the cards should subset 
promptly. Circulars will be sent on applica 
tion to the A. L. A. Publishing Board, 10'4 
Beacon street, Boston. 


LIST OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERIAI 


Bibhiofilia. 

Bibliographe Moderne. 
Bibliographica, complete. 
Bulletin du Bibliophile 
Bulletin of Bibliography 


Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswes 


7. Centralbiatt Bethefte 

8. Congrés Bibliographique International, 
compte rendu, 1878, 1889, 1808, 1900 

9. The Library, series 2 

10. Library Association Record 

11. Library Journal 

2. Mittheilungen des Oesterreichischen Ve- 


reins fiir Bibliotekswesen. 
Revue Biblio-lconographique. 
Revue des Bibli théeques 
15. Revue Internationale des Archi 
Biblu théeques et des Musées 
16. Rivista delle Biblioteci 
17. Sammlung Bibliotekswissenscihiaftlicher 
Arbeiten, no. 6, 8, 10, 11 (Dziatzko's). 
18. Transactions of the Bibliogra; ul So- 
ciety, London 
19. Verhandlungen der Sektion fir Biblio 
tekswesen auf det ind 45 rsamm- 
lung deutscher Philologen Schul- 
mannern 
20. Yearbook of the I 
of Chicago, 
21. Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde 


und 


bliographical Society 
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The Board has a few sets of printed cat- 
alog cards for the following publications: 
Amer. Economic Assoc., Economic 


Amer. Economic Assoc., Publications, 


Amer. Historical Assoc., Papers, v. 1-5. 1.13 

Columbia Univ. Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, v. 1-7... .33 

Mass. Historical Soc., Collections, 1792- 


Cards for v. 5 will be printed to fill advance orders. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 


U. S. Bureau of Education, Circulars of 

Information, 1873-1900.............. 2.14 
U. S. National Museum, Bulletins, 1-49. 1.02 
U. S. Special Consular Reports, v. 1-14. 28 


State Library Commissions. 

Connecticut Pvuriic Lirprary CoMMITTEE: 
Miss C. M. Hewins, secretary, Public Li- 
brary, Hartford. 

The committee's third report, for the pe- 
riod Jan. 1, 1897, to July 1, 1901, is just is- 
sued as a substantial volume of nearly 250 
pages (246 p. il. O.) The report proper cov- 
ers but 23 pages, the remainder being devoted 
to an appendix of most useful practical pa- 
pers, book lists, summary of library laws, 
and data regarding buildings, with illustra- 
tions, statistics and other phases of the sub- 
ject. It is of general interest and value, es- 
pecially to the librarians of small town and 
village libraries, and in its preparation the 
commisioners have rendered a service that de- 


serves wide appreciation 

Since the last report 17 towns have adopted 
the provisions of the library act of 1893. 
From the reports made by librarians 59 towns 
are classified as having free public libraries 
organized under the law of 1893 and the 
amendment of 1895; 27, as towns in which 
there are libraries free to all the people but 
having no connection with the town; 7, as 
cities, boroughs, and towns having libraries 
owned and controlled by the public and free 
to all the people; 4, as towns in which there 
are free public libraries to which town appro- 
priates money but has no part in the manage- 
ment; 29, as towns in which there are libra- 
ries charging fees; 50, as towns having no li- 
braries. In connection with these statistics 
a map in colors is published showing the dif- 
ferent classes of libraries in towns and the 
towns which have no libraries. 

The state grant for libraries since the law 
was passed has been $23,915. The number of 
free libraries in the state at the beginning of 
1900 was 91; and the number of subscription 
libraries, 40; number of free libraries under 
state law, 51; number of volumes in all, 711,- 


529; circulation, 1,835,608; expended for sal- 
aries, books and periodicals, in 1897, $108,- 
272.05 ; in 1898, $99,866.69; in 1899, $93,197.90; 
number of buildings used exclusively for li- 
braries, 58; number of reading rooms, 60. 

Several travelling libraries are sent out by 
the committee to schools, 20 having been lent 
for such use by the Society of Colonial 
Dames of Connecticut. The same society has 
also contributed more than 1000 pictures to 
be used in schools. Statistics are given as to 
the work done by libraries and schools, and 
it is pointed out that “facilities for meeting 
on common ground are much needed by 
teachers and librarians.” A state summer 
school for the instruction of librarians of 
small libraries is regarded as desirable. 

Among the features of the appendix are 
the interesting series of views of library 
buildings, and the lists of books in various 
classes and for school, reference, and other 
work. The papers include “Suggestions for 
the smallest libraries,” by Caroline M. 
Hewins; “Mounted pictures and picture bulle- 
tins,” by Grace Child; and “The sin of ignor- 
ance,” by Hon. W. C. Case. The usual full 
tabulated statistics of Connecticut libraries 
are given, and there is a good index. 


VERMONT Liprary ComMIssIOoN: Mrs. Mat- 
thew H, Buckham, secretary, Burlington. 
Mrs. Matthew H. Buckham, of Burlington, 

has been appointed secretary of the Vermont 

Library Commission. 


_ State Library Associations. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 

President: Thomas H. Clark, Custodian of 
the Law Library, Library of Congress. 

Secretary: R. K. Shaw, Library of Con- 
gress. 

Treasurer: F, E, Woodward, 11th and F 
st. N. W 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Dis 
trict of Columbia Library Association, held 
March 12, at the Columbian University, a 
paper was read by Mr. Felix Neumann, of 
the Order Division, Library of Congress, who 
chose for his subject “Daniel Denton’s de- 
scription of New York, formerly called New 
Netherlands: a bibliographical treatise.” 

“In the middle of November, 1900,” Mr. 
Neumann began, “there was sold in London a 
part of the library of Lord Ashburton. The 
highest bid, reaching £400, was for a tract of 
only twenty-one pages entitled ‘Daniel Den 
ton’s Brief Description of New York,’ Lon- 
don, 1670. The pamphlet is always considered 
by connoisseurs, and with good reason, as 
one of the scarcest Americana, not only as it 
seems to be the first printed account of New 
York in English, but also on account of its 
excessive rarity. It has been twice reprinted, 
first in the proceedings of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, 1845, and, secondly, in 
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the same year, as volume 1. of Gowan's ‘Bib- 
liotheca Americana.” <A third reprint, with 
facsimile of original title-page, is planned for 
the near future by Mr. Neumann himself, 
who will use this treatise presented to the 
association as his introduction. 

Mr. Neumann has traced 24 copies of this 
pamphlet in all, making due allowance for 
those which are recorded as having changed 
hands. But this number may be still further 
reduced, supposing that one or more of the 
copies sold at auction found its way to the 
libraries which the writer mentioned In 
speaking of the commercial history of the 
pamphlet, Mr. Neumann stated that its auc- 
tion price varied from 18s, in 1824 to £400 
above mentioned. The copy in possession of 
the Library of Congress was obtained from 
William Menzies in 1875, at a cost of $220 
Joseph Sabin, in making a note upon this 
copy, states: “The title-page being printed on 
paper larger than the rest of the book, the 
date is often cut off by the binder.” This 
was regarded by Mr. Neumann as the 
salient point, which he discussed at 
length, arriving at the double conclusion: 
first, that an edition of 1670 with two differ 
ent imprints does not exist, and, secondly, 
that an edition of 1701, the existence of which 
has been maintained by some bibliographers, 
was never published. 

The latter part of Mr. Neumann's instruc 
tive and exhaustive study was devoted to the 
condition of the title-page of Denton’s “De- 
scription,” showing that, in opposition to 
Joseph Sabin’s view, it was not printed on 
paper larger than the body of the pamphlet 
The narrative of Denton’s life, presenting 
much of interest to the student of American 
history, the writer reserved for a later oc 
casion 

The meeting was adjourned at nine o'clock, 
48 members being present 

R. K. SuHaw, Secretary 
KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

President: E. H. Anderson, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Robert  P. 
Bucknell Library, Chester, Pa. 

The resignation of Miss H. P. James from 
the post of the secretary-treasurer, on ac- 
count of ill health, has been followed by the 
appointment to that office of Mr. R. P. Bliss, 
of the Bucknell Library, Chester. 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: H. C. Wellman, Public Library, 
Brookline. 

Secretary: G. E 
Fitchburg. 

Treasurer: Miss Theodosia Macurdy, Pub- 
lic Library, Boston. 

The next meeting of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club will be held at the Boston Public 
Library, on Thursday, April 24, 1902. Presi- 


some 


Bliss, 


Nutting, Public Library, 


dent Eliot, of Harvard, is to be the principal 
speaker. 


E. NuttinG, Secretary. 
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Library Clubs. 


LIBRARY CLUB OF BUFFALO 
President: H. L. Elmendorf, Buffalo Pub 
lic Library 
Secretary: R. F. Morgan, Grosvenor Li 
brary 


The regular 
of Buffalo was held in the 
falo Historical Society Friday evening 
March 21. The entertainment was in the na 
ture of a Shakesperean evening. Instrumen 
tal selections were rendered by Miss Grace 
Grattan Mrs. William E. Robertson, so 


he Library Club 
ms of the Buf 


prano, sang “Who is Sylvia?” and “Hark 
hark, the lark.” Mr. William E. Robertson. 
baritone, sang Ben Jonson's song, “Drink 
me only with thine eves.” Miss Baker, of th 
Buffalo Public Library, sang a so from 
“Othello.” Mr, ¢ Roh ead le 


tions from the play 
were received with great appre 


At the business meeting wh pr led the 
entertainments reports were t! ha 
men of the various committees \ Haw 
kins, of the home library committee, reported 
that four new libraries had been established 


on the east side of the city, and that t 
work was progressing very satisfa 
to the present time the home librari nd 
the home library workers are distributed a 
follows: 1, Miss Anderson, on Trenton ave 
nue; 2, Mrs, Eisele, on Jefferson street 
Miss Andrus, on Beech street; 4, Dr. Glea 
son, on Sycamore street; 5, Miss Kemmel, or 
William street; 6, Miss McCreary and Mis 
Wallace, on Walnut street. The Charity O1 
ganization Society has been very helpful 1 
selecting both locations and visitor 

Mr. E. D. Strickland, chairman of 1 
brary Institutes Committee, reported tl 
meeting of the institute would take place in 
Buffalo, May 30 and 31 
from the various libraries in the five counties 

Erie, Niagara, Orleans, 
oming—over which the Library Club of Buf 
falo has jurisdiction, will be present The 
committee has the work well in hand, and 
will give the visiting delegates a cordial wel- 
come 

Miss Chandler and Mr. Boechat reported 
for the committee appointed to help further 
the idea for the evening use of the publi 
schools for public gatherings 


Representatives 


Genesee ind Wy 


Following the meeting refreshments were 
served. Ricwarp F. MorGan, Secretar 
LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 
President: Miss M. W. Plummer, Pratt In 


stitute Library 

Secretary: Miss M. S. Draper, Children’s 
Museum Library 

Treasurer: Miss Mabel Farr, 
lege Library 


Adelphi Col- 


of the Long Island Li 
1 by invitation at the 


A special meeting 
brary Club was hel 
rooms of the Grolier Club, 29 East 32d street 


7 
| 
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New York, on Friday afternoon, Feb. 21, at 
three o'clock. Despite a heavy rainstorm and 
extremely bad travelling about 50 persons, 
members of the club and students of the li- 
brary school, were present. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president. The first address of the afternoon 
was given by Mr. Howard Mansfield, presi- 
dent of the Grolier Club. The speaker ex- 
tended a very cordial welcome to the visiting 
club, and offered to the guests the opportu- 
nity to inspect the library and other rooms 
occupied by the club, as well as the privilege 
of examining the special collection of mosaic 
bookbindings then on exhibition. He ex- 
plained the object for which the club was 
founded and which it still holds before its 
members; and also told of the artistic work 
done by the club at the club bindery, some 
examples of which were to be seen in the 
exhibition. 

Mr. H. W. Kent, librarian of the Grolier 
Club, gave a valuable paper on the history of 
mosaic bookbinding, during the last three or 
four hundred years, and illustrated the sub- 
ject by crayon drawings of the motives used 
by different bookbinders. 

A suggestive and practical paper was pre- 
sented by Mr. W. W. Bishop, of the Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn, answering the 
question, “Should the librarian be a_ biblio- 
phile?” This was printed in the Lrprary 
JOURNAL for March. 

A very hearty expression of thanks was 
voted to the Grolier Club for their generous 
hospitality, and also to the president and li- 
brarian of the club for their interesting and 
valuable addresses. 

S. Draper, Secretary. 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes, 


AMHERST SU MMER SCHOOL. 


The summer school of library economy, 
conducted at Amherst, Mass., by W. I. 
‘letcher, will hold its twelfth yearly session 
of six weeks from July 7 to Aug. 15, 1902. 
The usual course of instruction will be given, 
comprising daily lectures from Mr. Fletcher, 
and practice work in the college library. The 
tuition fee is $15, and necessary supplies will 
not exceed $5. Full information regarding 
admission and other details may be obtained 
on application to W. I. Fletcher, College Li- 
brary, Amherst, Mass. 

CALIFORNIA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


A summer school of library science will be 
conducted this year at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, by Miss Mary Floyd Wil- 
liams, assisted by the librarian, J. C. Rowell, 
and the assistant librarian, J. D. Layman. It 
is intended for those who already have library 
experience or are actually engaged in library 
work, The class will be limited to 20 stu- 
dents (possibly 25). 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL, 


The library school conducted by the Chau- 
tauqua Assembly will hold its session for 
1902 during the six weeks, July 5-Aug. 15. 
Melvil Dewey of the New York State Libra- 
ry is general director and will be present for 
one week or more and give lectures on libra- 
ry administration. Miss Hazeltine, of the 
James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 
N. Y., is resident director. Miss M. E. Rob- 
bins, of the Brookline (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary, recently library organizer and _ in- 
structor of library training classes in Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, will be head instructor, 
with Miss Anna R. Phelps and Miss Alice 
Hazeltine, of the New York State Library 
School, as assistants during the entire ses- 
sion, Special lectures will be given by H. L. 
Elmendorf, W. R. Eastman, A. L, Peck, 
and others. 

The course is designed for librarians of 
smaller libraries and library assistants who 
cannot leave their work for extended courses 
offered in regular library schools, but who 
can get leave of absence for a six-weeks’ 
course which will help them to gain a broader 
conception of their work and an understand- 
ing of modern methods. Only those candi- 
dates will be admitted who are already en- 
gaged in library work. 

Entrance examinations will not be required, 
but candidates are expected to have had a 
high-school course or its equivalent as the 
minimum basis of education, and at least 
one year’s successful experience in actual li- 
brary work. 

Application for admission should be made 
before June 15 to Miss M. E. Hazeltine, 
James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 
N. Y. The class will be limited a. 40 stu- 
dents, and the tuition fee will be $20 for the 
course, to which must be added the regular 
Chautauqua gate fee of $5. Supplies are es- 
timated at from $6 to $10. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
PERSONAL NOTES, 


Miss Jessie M. Allen, class of ’or, has been 
appointed assistant cataloger in the Library 
of the State University of Missouri. 


Miss Helen Sharpless, class of ‘or, has re- 
signed the position of assistant librarian in 
Haverford College Library, to accept a posi- 
tion in the order department of the Library 
of Congress. 

Miss Elizabeth V. Clark, class of 'oo, has 
been appointed assistant librarian in Haver- 
ford College Library, Haverford, Pa. 


Miss Charlotte K. Hannum, class of ‘oo, 
has accepted a position as assistant in the 
Drexel Institute Library. 


Miss Mary Krichbaum, class of ’or, has 
been engaged as assistant in charge of travel- 
ling libraries by the Free Library Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania. 


| 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


Professor H. H. Powers, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, well known as a popular lecturer on 
art, spoke to the school, March 13, on the 
principles of selection of books in the fine 
arts. He was unusually successful in grasp- 
ing the significant points of the problem, from 
the standpoint of the librarian, giving us, not 
a list of books, but fundamental principles il- 
lustrated by well-known books. The entire 
treatment of the subject was discriminating 
and practically helpful. 

Two members of the A. L. A. committee 
on library training, Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
chairman, and Mr. S. S. Green, have ap- 
pointed dates for visiting this school 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 

SCHOOL. 
LIBRARY VISITS. 

The seniors made their annual inspection 
visit to Chicago libraries, March 31-April 5, 
with the following itinerary: 

March 31. Chicago Public A & 

McClurg & Co. 

Newberry Library; P. Ringer & 
Hertzberg‘s bindery; Parmelee Li- 
brary Co.; Lakeside Press. 

John Crerar Library, with lecture 
by Mr. Andrews, 

Afternoon free 

Supper with the Chicago Library 
Club and Illinois State Library 
School Association at Restaurant 
Roma, followed by meeting of 
Chicago Library Club in Handel 
Hall, with lecture by Professor 
Zeublin, of Chicago University. 

Scoville Institute, Oak Park, with 
lecture by Miss Moore on chil- 
dren’s work in libraries. 

Library Bureau, with lecture by Miss 
Ahern; Rand, McNally & Co 

Hull House, with lecture by Miss 
Ellen G, Starr on “Bookbinding,” 
followed by supper in the Hull 
House Coffee House. 

Chicago American. 

Studio lecture by W. Irving Way, 
on “Private printing presses,” il- 
lustrated by examples 

Evanston Public Library, with lec- 
ture by Miss Clarke on school li- 
brary work; Northwestern Uni- 
versity Library, followed by tea 
in the Guild room. 

Chicago University Library, 
lecture by Mrs. Dixson. 

Field Columbian Museum. 

Armour Institute of Technology. 
The uniform kindness shown in the libra- 

ries visited, the propitious weather, and the 

outside attractions of grand opera, Maude 

Adams, and Richard Mansfield made the trip 

an unusually pleasant one. 

KATHERINE L 


Library; 


April 1. 


April 2. 


April 3. 


April 4. 


with 


April 5. 


SHarp, Director 
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Reviews. 

CocKERELL, Douglas. Bookbinding and the 
care of books: a text-book for bookbinders 
and librarians. N. Y., D. Appleton & Co., 
1902. 342 p. D. (Artistic crafts ser. of 
technical handbooks.) net, $1.20 
Mr. Douglas Cockerell’s new work on book- 

binding forms the first volu of the “Artis- 

tic crafts series of technical handbooks,” ed- 
ited by W. R. Lethaby Phe objects of the 
series as expressed in the general preface are 

“to provide trustworthy text-books of work- 


shop practice, ... to set 
quality in the crafts 
ly associated with design,” and “to treat de 
sign itself as an essential part of good wor 


ip a standard of 


manship.” In the book before us, these ob- 
jects are admirably carried out. Beginning 
with the receipt of the book at the bindery, 
Mr. Cockerell carefully and minutely ce 
scribes all the processes that a must 
go through from the collating and sewing to 


the finishing. His descriptions of the vari 
processes, although necessarily technical ire 
in general very clear, and are a 


by numerous illustrations. The greater part 
of the book deals with “extra” binding, and 
while as a book-lover the librarian will be 
interested in and perhaps tempted by this 


part, he will turn to the pages devoted to |i 
brary binding, to the durability of materials, 
and to the care of the bound book, with the 
hope of obtaining practical aid. And in this 
hope he will not be disappointed. Mr. Cock- 
erell recognizes the need for low prices for 
library work and the still greater necessity 
for sound, honest workmanship that will 
stand the hard wear that books in a public 
library are subjected to. Here is his summing 


up of the requirements: “Appearance must 
to some extent be sacrificed to strength and 
durability, and not, as is too often the case, 
strength and durability sacrificed to appear- 
ance, The essentials of any good binding are, 
that the sections should be und in them- 
selves, and that there s! ld be no plates or 
odd sheets ‘pasted on,’ or anything that would 
prevent any leaf from opening right to the 
back; the sewing must be thoroughly nd 
the sewing materials of good quality; the 
slips firmly attached to the | i 1 tl 
leather fairly thick and of a durable | 

though for the sake of cheapne tn i 
necessary to use skins with flaws on tl 

face. Such flawed ski t half | 
than half, the price of perfect ! nd 
surface flaws do not injure the strength of tl 
leather 3y sewing on tape, great x lity 
of the back is obtained, and mutch tit ind 
consequent expense, in covering ived. By 
using a French joint much thicker leather 
can be used, with corresponding gain in 
strength.” While of course, he recommends 
half-binding for library work, it is a curious 


oversight that he @ no technical directions 
for this kind of work 


%. 
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Mr. Cockerell quotes with full approval 
the recent report of the Society of Arts on 
leather for bookbinding, and accompanies it 
with practical notes and suggestions. At the 
end of the book he gives in tabular form the 
specifications for four different kinds of bind- 
ing: (1) for extra binding suitable for valua- 
ble books; (2) for good binding for books of 
reference, catalogs, etc., and other heavy 
books that may have a great deal of use; 
(3) for binding for libraries for books in cur- 
rent use; (4) for library bindings of books of 
little interest or value. For the first class he 
recommends whole leather — goatskin (mo- 
rocco), pigskin or sealskin; for the second 
and third classes. whole or half leather of 
the same varieties, with the addition of prop- 
erly prepared sheepskin. (But elsewhere he 
states that “much of the leather now made 
from sheepskin is quite worthless” —an 
epinion in which most librarians would coin- 
cide.) And for the last class he recommends 
whole buckram or half linen with paper 
sides. In all the other details of binding the 
specifications are equally sound, and except 
that the present American tendency is toward 
a more general employment of cloth and buck- 
ram, the librarian would do well to copy off 
the specifications for the three last classes and 
insist on his binder following them. 

The second part of the book contains a few 
pages (291-306) on the “Care of books when 
bound,” and here too the suggestions, if not 
specifically new, are thoroughly practical and 
useful. The note on the injurious effect of 
direct sunlight on leathers, and the suggestion 
that in library windows exposed to the sun 
tinted glass be used, are certainly worthy of 
consideration. 

Both to the bookbinder and to the librarian, 
Mr. Cockerell’s book will prove to be a work 
of real utility. 


Library Economy and History. 


GENERAL. 
Dana, John Cotton. What people read. 

The World's Work, March, 1902.) 

\ statistical analysis of the character and 
quantity of matter printed in current news- 
papers, as compared with the number of 
books read annually, illustrating how 


(In 


small 
a part books play, comparatively, in the read- 
ing of a nation. Mr. Dana has reduced the 
‘ontents of the periodical publications of the 
United States to volumes of the size of “David 
Harum” and finds the total output equal to 
2.000,000,000 of “David Harum.” 28 
per cent of this total, or 560,000,000 copies of 
the size of “David Harum” is advertising. 


copies 


Our literary del- 
New 


8+ 


Hatsey, Francis Whiting 
uge and some of its deeper waters. 
York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. 
255 p. D 


Among the essays on books, writers and 
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other phases of literature which make up the 
volume is an appreciative survey of “Libra- 
rians and their influence.” Of the American 
Library Association Mr. Halsey says that “it 
has done more, probably, for what may be 
called the intellectual growth of libraries — 
the intelligent enlargement of their numbers, 
the widening of their educational influence on 
proper lines—than all other forces which 
have been active in their behalf.” 


Putnam, Herbert. The relations of the na- 
tional library to historical research in the 
United States. (Jn Educational Review, 
March, 1902. 23:217-232.) 

This paper was read by Mr. Putnam before 
the American Historical Association at its 
meeting in Washington, Dec. 28, rg01. In it 
he tells how far the Library of Congress is 
likely to be competent (1) in scope; (2) in 
facilities for aiding research upon its prem- 
(3) in endeavors to promote research in 
the country at large. 


LOCAL. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Library consolidation. 
The bill providing for the consolidation of 
the Brooklyn Library with the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library was passed by the state senate by 
a vote of 28 to 11 on March 25. A hearing 
upon the bill was given in the mayor's office, 
in New York City, on April 7, when the 
arguments in its favor were presented by 
Henry Sanger Snow, F. W. Hooper, and 
Andrew H. Green. A large delegation was 
present in opposition to the measure, among 
whose spokesmen were ex-Mayor Schieren, 
F. W. Hinrichs, and Dr. A. W. Catlin. They 
urged that the bill was opposed to democratic 
principles, in its creation of an independent 
self-perpetuating body to administer a city in- 
stitution. The bill was signed on April 12 by 
Mayor Low, who pointed out that the con- 
solidation it effects “is desired by everybody” 
and could not be secured on other terms, He 
added: “It has been opposed on the ground 
that it turns over an already existing public 
library to a corporation, whose directors, al- 
though originally appointed by the mayor, 
except as to the ex-officio members of the 
board, becomes thereafter self-perpetuating. 
It is impossible to deny that there is force in 
this objection. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that the policy embodied in 
this bill has given to the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx such splendid institu- 
tions as the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
the New York Botanical Garden, and the 
Zoological Society. In such a matter a policy 
may fairly ask to be tested by its fruits 
The pending bill simply gives power to create 
a corporation capable of holding the Public 
Library and the Brooklyn Library in trust, 
and capable of contracting with the city to 
conduct the consolidated library as a free 
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public library. The board of estimate and 
apportionment is charged with the duty of 
making the necessary contract on behalf of 
the city; and I think it can and should draw 
this contract in such terms as to provide that 
the city shall hold the title to all property 
hereafter acquired at public expense; to in- 
sure a broad policy in the purchase of books 
and to reserve to the city, explicitly, the right 
of amending the contract in case of need.” 
The bill was signed by Governor Odell on 
April 15. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. All branches of 
the library were closed on Easter 

The library reached its high-water circula- 
tion mark in March, the number of books is- 
sued from the various branches for home use 
being 114,919. The fiction percentage, includ- 
ing that of juvenile books, was 68 per cent. 
About 5000 books were added to the shelves 
during the month. The library opened its 
roth children’s room on April 7. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. Assoc. This asso- 
ciation, which is a private organization, com- 
posed largely of women, is now making plans 
for the establishment of a vacation house or 
librarians’ home, to be maintained under its 
direction. An attractive site for such a home 
has been given by Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, the 
president of the association, at Baldwins, 
Long Island, located on an arm of Hempstead 
Bay, with facilities for salt water bathing and 
boating. The secretary of the association 
writes: “It seems to be in every way an ideal 
and convenient place to locate a vacation 
house — where librarians may find quiet and 
restful surroundings and the combined attrac- 
tions of country and seashore. A committee 
of ways and means are considering plans and 
the best way to organize so that librarians 
themselves may become interested and made 
to feel that the Home belongs to them and 
not that it is a charity. It is quite possible 
that a stock company may be formed with 
shares so low that all librarians may become 
stockholders in the enterprise. It is estimated 
that there are over a thousand librarians in 
the various libraries of greater New York 
and within the radius of 100 miles, who could 
take advantage of the vacation house during 
the summer vacation or for 
ings. The ladies in charge of the undertaking 
are women of means and leisure, and 
greatly interested in the undertaking 
to make a success of it.” 


(Mass.) P. L 
Nov. 30, 1901.) Added 
total 60,750. Issued 186,322 (fict., incl 
691 %), of which 8972 were drawn through 
the schools and 47.862 through delivery and 
branches. Receipts $19,000; expenses $18 
998.75 

The abolition of the age limit, recommended 
in the last report, has been put into effect, and 
the transfer of all juvenile books to the chil 
dren’s room is recommended 


occasional out- 


(44th 


Cambridge 
year ending 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. On March 17 the city 
council passed an amendment to the Carnegie 
Library ordinance, providing a yearly appro- 
priation of $5000 for library maintenance. 
The library trustees have been appointed by 
the mayor as follows: Edward G. Richmond, 
Dr. John H. Race, Gen. R. W. Healy, Lewis 
M. Coleman, Milton T. Freeman, A. N. Sloan, 
Henry Schwartz, Paul S, Poindexter, Z. W. 


Wheland. 


Chicago, Til. rry L. 
Added 22,703 y., which 19,520 were pur- 
chases, 1491 pm.; total 184,418 v., 67,325 pm. 
Visitors 78,483, of whom 50,555 were men. 
Books consulted 123,484 

“On March 25 a new room opened for 
the department of gy; and in June 
was secured the unique philok library of 
the late Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte; a col- 
lection of some 17,000 volumes and pamphlets, 
illustrating most of the known languages of 
the world.” 


Cleveland (O.) P. L. Ata recent meeting 
of the Labor Lyceum, W. H. Brett spoke 
upon “The growth of economic literature.” 
He said that out of the total circulation of 
books from the Public Library between five 
and six per cent. were to be classed under 
sociology. 

Mr. Brett, at the beginning of his talk, 
said that his intention was not to speak on 
socialism or any other economic theory, but 
to say something about the growth of e 
nomic literature, irrespective of what view 
might be taken on socialism. The public li- 
brary was strictly a non-partisan institution, 
and its aim was to furnish to the people of 
Cleveland literature on all subjects that wer: 
of interest and gave information 
list of works on economics, commentin; 
each sufficiently to show what view tl 
thors took. Five or six per cent. of 
number of books drawn from the 
der so broad a head as sociok 
was not large, but it neverthele 
about 39,000 books on the sul 
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more it might easily be persuaded to accord.” 

Among the purchases of the year were a set 
of stereoscopic views of different countries, 
“which we let out on borrowers’ cards judic- 
iously, as we do valuable books. These pic- 
tures and accompanying lenses are so fine that 
only praise has come from those who have 
already seen them; and we foresee a long 
life of usefulness for the Stereographs among 
invalids and travel clubs.” 


Dallas (Tex.) P. L. The weekly children’s 
hour at the library is proving a most gratify- 
ing success. The children’s room was well 
filled for the first and second talks on books 
and pictures interesting to children, and the 
third week, when the program was readings 
from “Uncle Remus,” brought out about 500 
children. It was necessary to adjourn to 
Carnegie Hall for the reading, as the chil- 
dren’s room could not give even standing 
room to the crowd. 


Dover (N. H.) P. L. (19th rpt., 1gor.) 
Added 1720; total 27,709. Issued, home use 
66,731; “for the first time in our history the 
whole year’s circulation has been effected 

without the loss of a single book.” Reading 
room attendance 26,682; Sundays 2150. New 
registration 437; total registration 9960. Re- 
ceipts $3931.61; expenses $3924.36. 

Among the gifts were a collection of music 
and music books numbering 360 volumes, in- 
cluding scores of oratorios and cantatas, church 
and choral music—some of large historic 

value. For these books new shelving was 
provided and a special list is to be printed. 
The collection of mounted pictures and illus- 
trative material has been increased, and now 
numbers nearly 1000 items. It has been fully 
cataloged, each picture being treated as if it 
was a book. Looking back upon the 10 years 
passed in the present building Miss Garland 
says: “At the time of removal here it was 
supposed that ample space had been provided 
for many vears, yet already almost all wall 
and stack space is occupied, and it is growing 
difficult to provide for the yearly accessions. 


Nearly 12,000 volumes have been added in 
these 10 years, a very good sized library of 
itself, and more than half a million books 


have been issued in circulation. Sometimes a 
glance like this at work in the mass enables 
one to realize, in some degree, the influence 
that the library in this time must have ex- 
erted on the life of the community.” 

Galveston, Tex. Rosenberg L. Assoc. At 
a meeting of the directors, on March 21, the 
contract for the library building was awarded 
to H. Devlin, of Galveston, for $126,500. 


Goshen (Ind.) P. L. At the March meet- 
ing of the board Mrs. Ella R He atwole was 
elected librarian for a two years’ term, at a 
salary of $500 per year. An assistant will be 
later appointed, at a probable yearly salary of 
$200 


Germantown, Phila. Friends’ F. L. (Rpt., 
1901.) Added 526; total 20,764. Issued, home 
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use 14,370; (biography 2707; juv. 2553) 
New cards issued 411. Total visits to lib 
24.424. 


“In procuring material for the library we 
have felt in the past, and still feel ourselves 
very much restricted from works of fiction, 
yet it has been a leading desire with the com- 
mittee to provide our patrons with carefully 
selected volumes from almost every other de- 
partment of literature. These it is intended 
shall fairly represent the more meritorious 
productions of the best authors in their re- 
spective branches, so that, while practically 
excluding a large class of books, only too 
popular at the present day, we may hope to 
beget and foster a taste for works which pos- 
sess attractions of their own, and will prove 
no less stimulating and helpful to their read- 
ers. 


Greenfield (Mass.) P. L. 
ending March 1, 1902.) Added 702; total 
13,076. Issued, home use 40,410. Registra- 
tion 1557; “about one person in five in the 
town is a library cardholder.” 

A “duplicate pay collection” of popular 
books was begun in November, and has 
proved popular. More room is greatly needed 
in all departments. 


Hackensack, N. J. Johnson F. P. L. (1st 
rpt.) As the library trustees were organized 
April 8, 1901, this first report covers only 
part of a year. It is mainly a review of the 
work of organization, carried on under the 
direction of Miss Mary P. Farr. The library 
was opened on Oct. 5. 1901, when dedication 
exercises were held. The circulation of books 
began Oct. 7. “The total number of volumes 
now in the library is 7092. The number of 
borrowers is 1711. During the month of Oc- 
tober the number of books in circulation was 
4053; November, 5726; December, 5256; Jan- 
uary, 5914; a total for four months of 20,949 
volumes; the average circulation per month 
was 5237. This is a most remarkable showing 
in itself, and when we compare it with re- 
ports from other libraries of our class, as in 
such towns as Bayonne, Madison, Passaic and 
South Orange, averaging about 8000 volumes 
each, with a total monthly circulation of about 
12,000, an average of 3000 each, the showing 
becomes still more marked, because these 
towns have a population ging over 12,000 
each, as compared with our 10,000. Seventy- 
five per cent, of our books are constantly in 
circulation. Our reading room is very largely 
used, and the busiest hours for the librarians 
are from four to six in the afternoon.” 


Harvard University L. (Rpt., 1900-'or.) 
Added 24,238 v., 13.797 pm.; total 575,888 v., 
(college lib. 387,097) 328,174 pm. The total 
gifts for the year amounted to 18,984 v. Total 
issue 87,853 (books lent 63,673; used in build- 
ing 24,180); over-night use of reading room 
13,560. The lending of reserved books for 
over-night use ceased in 1896, when the read- 
ing room began to be kept open in the even- 
ing. No record is kept of the large use of 
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accessible reference books, which number in 
all about 52,500 v. Loss of books from the 
reading room shelves amounted to 25 v. Dur 
ing the year 250 cards of admission to the 
stacks were issued, which were used 
times. Of the 3501 students 2308 take 
books from the library. It is pointed out that 
most of those who do not make use of the 
library have access —as in the scientific, law 
and medical schools — to technical coll 
conveniently placed in their own build 
“Divinity students, on the other hand, 
though the; ve at their own l 
brary which is far from being confined to a 
narrow field, seldom fail to make good use of 
the college library as well 

“As in other years, frequent applications for 
the loan of have been received f 
other libraries, especially coll I 
from schools in distant parts of the 
and the library has sent away 744 V. in re- 
sponse to these requests.” 

The constantly-increasing difficulties arising 
from the need of larger quarters are again 
referred to. “The lack of this enlargement 
cramps the library’s activities on every side, 
abridges its usefulness, and makes the work 
of administration more difficult and in some 
degree less efficient. Every year the relief 1s 
delayed the problem becomes more serious 
Every year more varied service is demanded 
of us and we are less able to render it.” One 
danger of the present condition of affairs is 
its tendency to split the collection into a se- 
ries of departmental libraries. “It is now so 
long that the library has been unable to offer 
to professors and advanced students the facil- 
ities they need for the use of its books, that 
each department, in planning for the improve- 
ment of its work, is inclined to accept as per- 
manent the present cripplied condition of the 
central library, and to demand a special col 
lection in a separate building for its individual 
use. Under present conditions such separate 
collections are in fact necessary, but if this 
should lead to the general installation of ex- 
tensive special collections in separate depart- 
mental buildings, the gradual disintegration of 
the central library is likely to follow. The 
separation from the main library of some of 
the scientific and technological divisions may 
possibly be found to have enough advantages 
to outweigh the general disadvantage; but to 
drift into a policy that involves the separation 
from the general library of such subjects as 
Education, Philosophy, or any division of Lit- 
erature or History, would be a calamity that 
would affect unfavorably the whole educa- 
tional method and standing of the college.” 

An interesting collection of photographs 
and other prints illustrating the history and 
topography of the college has been begun. The 
material is mounted on cards in two sizes, 
18x14 and 9% x 6!%4 inches, the former size 
being kept in numerical classed order in port- 
folios, the latter arranged like a card catalog 
n drawers. 

Notable among the accessions of the year 
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a year and a half of 
this is the last of tl 
be taken up under pr 
of Space In the cat 
viated and partial re 
for the less importan 
ing to the limited force 
of working space and lac! 
ence is made to the printe 
dertaken by the Library 

me interesting figures 
ing effected by the u 
printed cards for serial 
A. Publishing Board. 
of these cards 1s given 
title — this estimate includins 
of titles contributed by thx 
sorting and classifying, et 
pared with the 22 cents per title 
now paying to the college printer 
alone, to which must be added 
cataloging and the cost of card stock, 
very plainly the advantage to be had from 
co-operative work.” The saving is still en 
couraging, although all the titles received 
have not been available for the library catalog. 


Kentucky, Library commission for Che 
legislature has passed the bill introduced by 
Senator J. Embry Allen, establishing a free 
library commission for the state, to consist of 
five members appointed by the governor, who 
are to serve without pay, except that travel- 
ling expenses are to be defrayed 


Long Island City, N. Y. Queens Borough 
L. (6th rpt., 1901.) This is a mimeographed 
report, dealing mainly with the re l 
consolidation of Queens Borough libraries 
The consolidation as n J 
1901, and included four 
ough, the Union Free Library 
the Richmond Hill Free Library, H 
lic Library, and Queens Free Library, making, 
with the three hbraries of the Lor land 
City institution, seven branches in th ueen 
Borough Library system 

The Union Free Library of Ozone Park 
contained 300 books The mond Hil 
Library contained 2100. Hollis Public Li 
brary contained 1200 book Queens Free 
Library contained 427 books 

“Until June the staff ted of eight as 
sistants, half of them inexperienced, an office 
girl, and one, sometimes two apprentices. The 
libraries were kept open, one for 12 hours 
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daily, two for eight hours daily, one for eight 
hours on five days in the week and the other 
three hours on three days in the week 

“At the present time, Ozone Fark and Hol- 
lis Branches are organized, iie., the books 
have been accessioned, cataloged and sheif 
listed, our charging system introduced, which 
necessitated the writing of many cards and 
our statistics, which are nearly the same as 
those kept by the New York and Brooklyn 
Public Libraries, kept from day to day. The 
librarians in charge of the new branches were 
quite untrained and had to be taught their 
duties before they could perform them.” 

Details of the various branches, and of the 
work of organization — which seems to have 
been a difficult and hampered task —are 
given. The number of accessions, exclusive 
of the Hollis and Ozone Park collections, is 
4730; total 24,439. The total home circula- 
tion was 104,632 (fiction 51,729; juv. fict. 20,- 
094). Reading room attendance was 35.541; 
registration 8673. It has so far been practica- 
ble to do reference work at but a singl 
branch—the Nelson branch This, it i 
pointed out, has been “the strenuous year” of 
the library’s existence, and it is hoped that it 
has given a foundation for further develop- 
ment and improvement. 


Ludlow, Vt. Fletcher Memorial L. Miss 
Mary Mastin, the librarian, reports that the 
library. which was dedicated November I, 
1901, has already issued 700 readers’ cards in 
a town of 2000 inhabitants. “For the first 
four months only 63 per cent. of the reading 
was fiction. The weekly circulation is over 
soo. The library hopes soon to loan bo ks — 
possibly pictures—- to the district schools of 
the town. Talks are given by the librarian to 
the district teachers and students of the acad- 
emy on the use of the library and reference 
books.” 


P. L. (39th rpt.— year 
ending Dec. 31, 1901.) Added 3223 (gifts 
2491): total 62,041. Issued, home use 1066,- 
708 (fict. 116,345); ref. use 94,903, of which 
35,207 were used in the children’s department. 
New borrowers 1900. Receipts $19,939.74; 
expenses $109,570.13. 

The increase in use of books amounts to 
14 per cent. in the circulating department and 
31 per cent. in the reference department; 
2145 v. were delivered on teachers’ slips and 
5765 on teachers’ cards. 


Malden (Mass.) P. L. (24th rpt.— year 
ending Dec. 3%. 1901.) Added 3734; total 
29,913. Issued, home use 135,387 (fict., incl. 
juv., 75.87 Jo); lib. use 7727; school use 1405. 
Cards in use 7420. Receipts $15,440.77; ex- 
penses $15,002.40. 

There are now seven delivery stations. 
Among the year’s accessions were 880 v. for 
use in the public schools. “By this means col- 
lections of selected books, graded for the pu- 
pils for whom they are intended, are sent to 
the several schools, where they are retained 


Lynn (Mass.) 
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for stated periods and used by the scholars 
both in school work and at home.” From 
the children’s room there was a loss of 18 
volumes, “a witness to the danger of open 
shelves. If the system of open shelves ap- 
plied to a limited number of books under par- 
tial supervision were to be extended to the 
alcoves and stack of the main library, what 
would be the result? Would it tend to educa- 
tion in petty crime or would it increase the 
observance of honesty, while throwing tempta- 
tions in the way of those who are too weak to 
resist them? The saving of a few dollars 
in the salaries of attendants and the fancied 
convenience of the public, which are the stock 
arguments of the advocates of open shelves, 
are of importance than the nursing of 
dishonesty by favorable opportunities in the 
alcoves of a public library. So long as a 
class in the community, whether of children 
or of adults, is dishonest or careless in the 
appropriation of public property, so long will 
the maintenance of open shelves, except under 
exceptional conditions and the closest super- 
vision, be a menace to public morals.” 

The valuable music library of the late Oba- 
diah Bruce Brown, bequeathed to the library, 
is now in process of classification and ar- 
rangement. An interesting collection of views 
of local scenes and houses has been begun, 
the earliest item being a view of the center of 
the town in 1837. 


less 


‘ew York P. L. A Rossetti exhibition 
was opened on March 19 in the print galleries 
of the Lenox building. It consists of nearly 
200 photographs of paintings and studies by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, maay of which are 
from the collection of the artist’s brother, 
William Michael Rossetti, and bear his signa- 
ture. The whole collection forms part of the 
Avery donation to the library. In addition 
to the photographs are some of the books il- 
lustrated by Rossetti: the “Poems” of Tenny- 
son, published by Moxon in 1857, with illus- 
trations by Rossetti, Millais. Hunt, Stanfield, 
Mulready and others; and “The Prince’s pro- 
gress and other poems,” by Christina Rossetti. 
There are also numerous photographs, por- 
traits, and sketches of Rossetti, and many 
books on Rossetti, including a copy of The 
Germ, and various manuscripts. 


New An amend- 


York, Library legislation. 
ment to the university law regarding estab- 


lishment and support of libraries has been 
passed by the legislature, which provides for 
the acceptance of gifts similar to those made 
by Andrew Carnegie, thus obviating the ne- 
cessity of securing special legislation to en- 
able individual towns to accept such gifts 
The amendment is as follows: “A municipal- 
ity or district named in this section may raise 
money by tax to establish and maintain a 
public library, or to provide a building or 
rooms for its use, or to share the cost as 
agreed with other municipal or district bodies, 
or to pay for library privileges under a con- 
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tract therefor. It may also acquire real or 
personal property and administer the same for 
public library purposes. By majority vote at 
any election any municipality or district or 
by three-fourths vote of its council any city 
may accept gifts, grants, devises or bequests 
for public library purposes on condition that a 
specified annual appropriation shall thereafter 
be made for maintenance of the library. Such 
acceptance, when approved by the regents of 
the university under seal and recorded in its 
book of charters, and in a school not sub- 
ject to their visitation when approved by the 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
shall be a binding contract, and such munici- 
pality and district shall levy and collect yearly 
the amount provided in the manner prescribed 
for other taxes.” 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. At the March 
meeting of the trustees the salary of Miss 
Winser, assistant librarian, was increased 
from $1200 to $1400. 


Norfolk (Va.) F, L. 
803; total not given. 
943; attendance 49,710. 

The noteworthy event of the year was the 
offer of $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie for a 
library building. The gift was accepted in 
June last, and arrangements to secure a site 
are now pending. 


(Rpt., rgo1.) Added 
Issued, home use 24,- 


North Adams (Mass.) P. L. (6th rpt.— 
year ending Nov. 30, 1901.) Added 1087; 
total 19,929. Issued, home use 80,501 (fict. 
51%; juv. fict. 24%). New registration 1264; 
total registration 7175. Receipts $6532.04; 
expenses $6522.67. 

Two branch libraries, consisting of small 
travelling collections and a reading room for 
periodicals have been opened, one in a mill 
district, the other in the suburb of Houghton- 
ville, and in both there has been a continued 
and most encouraging appreciation of the 
books. A new charging system has been in- 
stalled, and the two-book system adopted. 
Talks on nature subjects have been given 
in the children’s room, and six art exhi- 
bitions have been held. “Believing that it 
would be better to show the school chil- 
dren how to help themselves, rather than 
to find for them each time not only the 
book but often the chapter and page desired, 
a beginning has been made this fall of teach- 
ing the high school scholars by test questions 
how to use the library, and especially its ref- 
erence books, in writing their essays. It is 
hoped before the year is out to carry this 
same instruction with the necessary modifica- 
tions into the higher grades of the grammar 
schools.” 


Omaha (Neb.) P. L. The children’s room 
of the library has received numerous art gifts 
of pictures and bas reliefs from the local 
Woman’s Club, and recently the club ordered 
a seven-foot cast of “Diana and the stag,” to 
be placed in the center of the room. The 
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gift was made without the authorization of 
the library board, and at its March meeting 
the board passed resolution “That while 
gratefully acknowledging the work and con- 
or: iret oom, li- 
brary board respectfully requests that any 
I ration of the rooms 
indorse- 


plans for the further 
be first submitted 
ment.” 

The resolution was rece 
dignation by the Woman's 
once decided to transter its “se 
tions” to the high scl the library 
it is explained that the ch nsf 
ready overcrowded nd t t t 1 
able for large 
to be ordered 
the board 


board’s 


ved with some in- 
Club, which at 
benefac 
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Philadelphia (I 
Additions not 
home use 1,915,057 
crease of 89,050 overt 
record of reference 
$148,043.86; 

The activities of the lb y hav 
tailed by the reduction by $50,000 
appropriation for the years 
In consequence there has been a 
the working force, no places mad 
resignation are filled, fewer book 
and applications for new bran 
elling libraries are necessarily di 

During the year 22,007 v. were 
addition to the binding of a large num! 
magazines and other periodicals, 
$10,523.08. Mr. Thomson 
satisfactory condition of binding 
out by the ordinary publishing hous 
matter of common notoriety. A recor 
been kept in the library in many cases « 
number of times that a volume goes 
received from the publishers, in compar 
with the number of times the same volun 
goes out for home reading after being bound 
in our own bindery. Many instances can be 
shown in which the first binding has sur 
yived not more than from 20 to 25 
while after being rebound own 
lishment it is not an unusual thing to 
the same volume go ou 
yet be in good, serviceable condit 
use 


exy ns 


Says: 


issues, 
estab 
find 
10 times and 
n for home 
Strong appeal is again made for an ade 
quate central library building “The b 
are most grateful to have the use of the pr 
ent building. The work of the library 
has proved of the greatest valu 

and has been an extraordina 

a building it is nothing 
trap. The rent paid for 
is $13,500 per year, and no 
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ent time 
than $900 a 
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year has to be paid for insuran 


Plainfield (N P. I The sixth in 
series of speci il b k « xhibits was hel 


the 
ld at the 
library on the afternoon and evening of March 
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15 and 16. It was devoted to books of in- 
terest to women — cookery, domestic science, 
household matters, etc. The books were dis- 
played on four tables, devoted respectively to 
cookery, food values, domestic science and 
s; home nursing, domestic and school 
hygiene, physical culture; kindergarten meth- 
ods and games; and womanhood, including 
marriage, children, women in business, eti- 
quette, and ethics. Charts showing food 
values and quantities were displayed on the 
walls; and each table was in charge of women 
especially interested in the subjects there 
pre sented. 


servant 


Pomona (Cal.) P. L. At the March meet- 
ing of the trustees Miss Mabel E. Prentiss, 
acting librarian, was elected librarian, to suc- 
ceed the late Mrs, E. P. Bartlett. <A site for 
the new Carnegie building has been chosen 
at the southeast corner of Main and Center 
streets. 


Providence (R. I.) Atheneum. The libra- 
ry authorities have decided to make a six 
months’ trial of the plan of a duplicate collec- 
tion of popular novels and other books. Books 
from the duplicate collection may be drawn 
on payment of a charge of one cent per day for 
each volume, except in the case of novels, 
when two or more volumes may be counted 
as one. These books may be drawn in addi- 
tion to books drawn by members from the 
main library. Duplicate books will not be 
reserved. 

A circular announcing the new plan has 
been sent out by the president, Mr. Stone, 
who points out that “with a limited income 
of less than $7500 a year it is obvious that 
the demand requiring from three to 50 copies 
of a popular book cannot be met without 
sacrificing much that is essential in building 
up a library of permanent and substantial 
value.” 


Salem (Mass.) P. L. (13th rpt.— year 
ending Nov, 30, 1901.) Added 2303; total 
41,904 Issued, home use 111,099 (fict. 
-76%): ref. use 6203. New registration 
total registration (from Sept. 14, 18909) 


2 
Mr. Jones says: “I am becoming more and 
more convinced, and in this I find myself in 
agreement with many leading librarians, that 
the library should not aim to buy every new 
book that is published, but rather buy fewer 
titles and duplicate more freely. This is es- 
pecially the case in fiction and juveniles. The 
demand is mostly for certain popular books 
which are much discussed, and the public is 
better satisfied by getting these promptly than 
by having a long list of new books in which 
they take little interest. We cannot afford 
everything. We should buy only the best.” 
A “children’s corner” has been arranged, 
with two book cases, which it is hoped may be 
a precursor of the much-needed children’s 


room 
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Sandusky, O. At a meeting of the local 
Trades and Labor Assembly, March 17, 
Miss Virginia Davis, librarian of the Carne 
gie Library, spoke upon the library and the 
services it could render to all citizens. Spe 
cial preparations had been made, without her 
knowledge, for her reception, and the meeting 
was most successful. She gave a brief de- 
scription of the contents of the library, its 
technical and general magazines and news 
papers, its books on mechanics, engineering 
and varied trades, and its good stories; out 
lined the simple rules regulating its use; and 


i 
extended a special invitation to all present to 
visit the library on the next Sunday after 
noon, when arrangements would be made t 
permit inspection of the building and to is 
sue books. Application blanks were distril 
uted at the close of the meeting. 


Savannah, Ga. An effort is being made to 
secure a fund from Andrew Carnegie for the 
erection of a public library building, and it 1s 
suggested that the local Historical Society 
should transfer its collection to city control 
as the nucleus of a free public library. A 
letter was received from Mr. Carnegie’s sec 
retary on March 17, as follows: 

“Mr. Carnegie places all the libraries he gives un 
der the control of city councils. In cases where the 
management is delegated to a commission or lil a 
trustees by councils, he, of course, acquiesces, 
his aim is to have a popular institution supported by 
popular taxation, which alone can give the feeling 
to the poorest citizen that it is his library, he paying 
for its support just as other citizens do 

“The question is for Savannah to decide how much 
per year it will tax itself for a free public library.” 


rary 
but 


Steubenville, O. Carnegie L. The opening 
exercises of the library were held on Tuesday 
evening, March 11. Addresses were given by 
the leading clergymen, the superintendent of 
schools, the editor of the oldest newspaper 
and representatives from the glass and iron 
works. Mr. G, W. McCook, president of the 
board of trustees, made the address present- 
ing the library to the citizens, and the mayor 
of the city accepted it on behalf of the people. 
After the exercises the whole building was 
opened to the public for the first time. On 
the following morning the routine work of 
the library was begun. 

The total cost of the building is given as 
nearly $65,000. It is of stone, brick and terra 
cotta, 36x117 feet in dimensions, with a 
wing nine feet wide at the south end, and is 
absolutely fireproof. The main entrance is 
through a massive stone tower 18x18 feet 
square and 102 feet high from the grade line 
to the top. A flight of heavy stone steps leads 
up between ornamental lamp posts to a tile 
floored veranda surrounded by a balustrade 
of heavy stone. The entrance vestibule is of 
marble, finished in buff enamelled tile, and 
within this is another vestibule, from which 
opens the lobby, floored, as are all the rooms 
on this story, with white Vermont marble. 
A wainscoting eight feet high running around 
the interior is of Italian marble, and a heavy 
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carved and polished oak moulding separates 
this from the upper walls, which are in tres 


coed rough plaster and stucco work. The 
color scheme worked out on all the frescoed 
walls and ceilings of the building is buff and 


light blue. Immediately opposite the main 
entrance is the large semi-circular delivery 
desk of Italian marble, with mahogany top. 


Back of this is the reference room, 34X14 
feet in dimensions; on the north side is the 
stairway to the trustees’ room, which is lo- 
cated in the tower; and opening from the 


lobby on either side are the two large reading 
rooms for and children, respectively, 
equipped with open shelves and handsome 
fittings. In the basement is an auditorium, 
46 x 3334 feet in dimensions, book receiving 
room, heating apparatus, etc. The librarian 
is Miss Ellen Summers Wilson. 


Troy (N. Y.) Y. M. A. L. 
Added 11,307; total 42,894. “The operation 
of several circulating and lending libraries 
in the city has diminished the number of calls 
for current fiction, which has inured to the 
benefit of the library and will enable its 
funds to be expended more profitably for en- 
during literature of a character valuable for 
a public library.” 

University of Nebraska L., Lincoln. Mr. 
Wyer, the librarian, has prepared the follow- 
ing comparative statistics, showing the growth 
of the collection during the past four years: 


Accessions 


adults 


(Rpt., 


year ending March 1, 1899 2426 Vv 


Expenditures: Books, binding and periodicals. 


year ending March 1, 1899 5605 
1901 $221 
Expenditures: Salaries and assistance 
year ending April 1, 1899 $3520 
no. vols. now in library, 53,151. 
Wakefield, Mass Beebe Town L (Rpt., 
1901.) Added 463; total 14,155. Issued, 
home use 29,556; lib. use 1310. New regis 


tration 367 

“As the usual vacation of the librarian was 
shortened by keeping the library open through 
the summer and as much extra work 
been done by her, especially in connection with 
the card catalog and the exhibition of the 
Educational Association, the trustees voted 
that an extra sum of $25 be paid her. T! 
amount, however, Mrs. Shepard, as an 
pression of her interest in the library, has 
generously returned to the board, to be used 
in the purchase of such books as may be 
mutually agreed upon.” 


has 


Silas Bronson L. (32d 
Aug. 31, 1901.) Added 
Issued, home use 93,913 
726%): ref. use 3708. Number of 


Receipts $39,313.27; 


Waterbury, Mass. 
rpt.— year ending 
1433; total 58,590 
(fict. 
cardholders not given 
expenses $30,445.11 
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\ careful inventory of the books in 


children’s dey é wed a total of 

. which reached a reulation of 40,630 \ 
(fict. 43 “) l rary is also large- 
ly drawn upon b ing people, and “with the 
fact also that | re using six cards 
each, we may nfidently that 
about half the rary are made 
to teachers and pu t hools.” 
Saturday “story | been most suc 
cessful in interesting t! fren in the stan- 
dard myths and in untries 
though 8&4 v. e 1 t ng from 
the children’s roo: t ght that most 
of these are only mislaid. M Sperry 
“There is encouragement he f that the 
number of volumes missing t! year is 16 
less than last, with a circulation more than 
16,000 larger; and when o1 nsiders that 
with the system of free 1 circulation 
of over 40,000 volumes has been managed by 
one assistant working four hours a day, it 
is evident that the ecor y in administra 
tion more than balance t! ; in other 
ways.” 

As general free access cannot be given in 


the main library, the librarian, by way of 
compromise, opens her office to the public 
every Saturday, displaying there the new 
books and magazines of the week, This ha 
proved a popular departure, interesting ind 
useful to the librarian as well as to the pub- 
lic. The attendance has averaged about 100 
each Saturday. Sunday attendance for the 
year was 2476, an average of 51 each Sun 
Unless the new arrangements and improved 
reading room facilities now under way in 
cr the attendance, it is hardly thought 
worth while to continue Sunday opening 


ease 


Watertown (Mass.) F. P. 1 (34th rpt 
1901.) dded 74 total 27,148 d, 
hom 43,321 (fict. and 29.347) b 
use % New ird sued coo: total Is 
1 ued Re pt f AS exp 
$5259.90 

The circulation shows an inct f 15.8 
( the previous il | impor it 
t I was the cony tion I new t 
he re-classifi noft tion 
in f ess. according to the Expansive 
sification v printed ] needed 
t an $2000 f 

+} et Mr W ) 
the possibility of « hing a "Y d 

collection of popular bool nd a 

tem of house delivery a 
enterprising experiments in a | t 
b safely ! vale to the 
of the library Appended t f i 
( ed list of the add f 

West Hoboken, N. J. T! t legislature 
on March 17 passed the I] introduced by 
Assemblyman Lut r t town of 
West Hoboken to 1 ls and purchase 
1 site for a library | r TI will proba 
blv ensure a Carnegie g1! f $25,000, for 
which arrangements are pending 


: 
; 
= 
é 
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Wilmington (Del.) Institute F, L. The li- 
brary has sent out poster announcements re- 
garding its books for schools. The posters 
contain clearly printed lists of books on “Gov- 
ernment and politics,” “Geography and trav- 
el,” “Indians,” “Strange peoples,” “Animal 
stories,” “Shakespeare,” “Nursery tales,” 
“Short stories,” and other subjects, and across 
the bottom in bold type runs the announce- 
ment: “All books in this list marked with a 
check are in your school house. The others 
will be sent to you at some future time. All 
of these books, besides hundreds of other 
good ones, may be had at the central library, 
corner of Eighth and Market streets, where 
there is a pleasant room expressly for girls 
and boys, and librarians who will make you 
very welcome.” 


Woonsocket, R. I. On March 6 a proposi- 
tion was submitted to the city council by the 
trustees of the Harris Institute Library of- 
fering to transfer their property, consisting 
of the Harris Institute building and the Har- 
ris Annex building, to the city forever, for 
$68,000, on condition that the city maintain 
the library. The trustees suggest that if the 
offer is accepted “the library be managed by 
the city through three commissioners ap- 
pointed for three years, the term of one ex- 
piring each year, with powers as nearly as 
may be like those at present enjoyed by the 
trustees.’ 


Worcester County (Mass.) Law L. (3d 
rpt.— year ending March 22, 1901.) Added 
589; total 20,360. No. readers 1889; books 
used 9453. The cataloging and classification 
were completed on April 30, the library having 
been entirely reorganized within three years. 
“It has been cataloged and classified, two 
catalogs, one public and one official, having 
been made in 15 months’ time of one person,” 
and under difficulties of building alteration 
and construction. Dr, Wire says: “The work 
of cataloging and classification contrasts very 
favorably as to time with similar work in 
other libraries where I have known double 
the amount of time to be consumed with no 
better results. But by giving the whole mat- 
ter my personal oversight, and, in fact, apply- 
ing the classification largely myself, by revis- 
ing the rest of the classification and all the 
cataloging, and by doing away with some un- 
necessary things, such as full names, dates and 
cross references, also by cutting titles, I was 
enabled to attain the result above noted.” 

Appended to the report is the outline of 
the scheme of classification, which will appear 
in full in Cutter’s Expansive classification, 
seventh division 


Yale 
July 31, 
by gift 
of the 
pm. and 
eral collection; 


University L. (Rpt.—year ending 
1901.) Additions by purchase 7960; 
2220 v., 6525 pm. The total resources 
library are given as 270,000 v., 100,000 
1000 v, of manuscripts, for the gen- 
22,000 y, for the Linonian and 
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and various department 
and seminary libraries having a collective 
strength of 59,000 v. The total number of 
volumes, exclusive of manuscripts and pam- 
phlets, is 351,000; the several library funds 
amount to $353,000. The total of additions 
noted for the year does not include the most 
important accession of that period, the Count 
Landberg collection of Arabic manuscripts, 
purchased * a cost of 80,000 marks, — gift 
of Morris K. Jesup, of New York Gath- 
ered by many years of active search through- 
out the east, supplemented, in the case of 
some important manuscripts not purchasable, 
by the employment of careful and_ skilful 
copyists, the collection is no less valuable 
from its character than from its extent. 
Among the 842 manuscripts composing it the 
departments best represented are those in 
which Arabic studies now chiefly center — 
history, biography, language, poetry and Mo- 
hammedan law.” 


Brothers Library; 


FOREIGN. 

Libraries in. (In Rpt. of 
Minister of Education, province of Ontario, 
1901.) For the year ending Dec. 31, 1900, a 
total of 448 libraries are reported, of which 
263 are free, 126 not free, and 43 are libraries 
which did not report before Dec. 31, I901. 
The usual tabulated statistics are given. An 
important change was the requirement that 
the official year for library reports be from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, instead of from May 1 to 
April 30, as formerly. The state grant of 
money to libraries was allowed to apply to 
the purchase of magazines as well as of books, 
a change that seems to have been appre- 
ciated. Dr, S. P. May, library inspector for 
the province, also visited libraries in the 
United States — New York, Philadelphia and 
Buffalo, and his notes regarding them are 
given in Part 2 of this report. He gives sta- 
tistics of circulation, cost, and fiction use. In 
his summing up he states that “28o libraries, 
viz., 21 libraries, 30 school libraries and 229 
travelli ng libraries issued 3.479.975 books. To- 
tal expenditure $321,127.31.” These “28o li- 
braries” consist, however, only of the Aguilar 
Library, with its four buildings and 26 trave 4 
ling libraries; the Free Library of Philadel 
phia, with its 15 branches and 95 travelling 
libraries, and the Buffalo Public Library, with 
its 30 class room collections and 108 travelling 
libraries — being, in fact, simply three city 
library systems. In contrast with this state- 
ment Dr. May points out that in Ontario “371 
libraries loaned 2,043,904 volumes.” He says: 
“It is gratifying to state that the public li- 
braries in Ontario are conducted at much less 
cost than the libraries in the United State 
The proportion of fiction issued in the United 
States is much higher than in Ontario,” and 
of the open shelf system: “This would not be 
successful in Ontario; it would require too 
many assistants, and I am pleased to say that 
in nearly all our libraries the public are not 
allowed access to the shelves.” 


Ontario, Canada, 


il | 
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Gifts and Bequests. Las Vegas, N. M. March 13. $10,000 
" : Little Falls, Minn irc $ ) 
McGill University L., Montreal. The li- Little Falls, Minn, March 13. $10,00 
brary has received a gift of $20,000 from Sir Littleton, N. H. March 13. $15,000 
William MacDonald, to buy books required London, O. Maesch 
in the regular university course. 


Maquoketa, la. March 13. $20,000 


Carnegie library gifts. 
Albany, N. Y. March 14. $175,000 


Monr Wis March IQ $20,000 


Maintenance fund of $20,000 annually re- Mount Clemens, Mich. March 13. $15,000 
quired. Plans for the acceptance of the gift New Albany, Ind. March 13. $35,000 
include a merger of the libraries of the Young : , ict 
Men’s Association, the Pruyn Library and the New Brunswick, N. J. March 15. $50,000 
Albany Free Library; the erection of a central Accepted, March 30 

building, for $150,000, and the use of $25,000 Newton, Kan. March 13. $10,000 
for the equipment of the south end (Albany : 
Free) library as a branch. Oskaloosa, la. March 13. $20,000 
Athol, Mass. March 13. $15,000. Paris, Ill. March 13. $18,000 


Atlantic, Ia. March 13. $12,500 Redfield, S. D. March 13. $10,000 
Baraboo, Wis. March 13. $12,000. Reno, Nev. March 13. $15,000 
Beatrice, Neb. March 13. $20,000. Ac- St. Joseph, Mich. March 14. $15,000 
cepted, March 25. St. Thomas, Ont. March 1 $15,000 , 
Benton Harbor, Mich. March 13. $15,000 San Bernardino, N. M. March 13. $1,000 


2) 


Berlin, Ont. March 13. $15,000. 


Santa Rosa, Cal. March 13. $20,000 
Blue Island, Ill. March 13. $15,000. Saratoga, N. Y. March 13. $10,000 


March 13. $15,000. Ac- Sheboygan, Wis. March 17. $10,000 addi- 

cepted, March 24. tional, making a total of $35,000. The city 

Brazil, Ind. March 13. $20,000. council has agreed to appropriate $3500 yearly 
for maintenance 


Cedar Falls, la. March 13. $15,000. 


Southbridge, Vass. March 7 $20,000 


Charlotte, Mich. March 13. $10,000. The town already appropriates $2800 yearly 

Chicago Heights, Ill. March 13. $10,000 for library maintenance. : 

Danville, Ind. March 13. $10,000. Tipton, Ind. March 13. $10.00 

Denison, la. March 13. $10,000 Victoria, B. C. March 13. $50,008 

Denver, Colo. March 13. $200,000 Waukesha, Wis. March 13. $15.0 fey. 
Maintenance fund of $30,000 annually re Wilmington, O. $10,000. Accented. M 


quired 


Yankton, S. D. March 13. $10,000 


Estherville, la. March 22. $10,000, ad 
Fort Scott, Kan. March 22. $18,000. DVibrarians. 


Fulton, N. Y. March 13. $15,000, 


Epwarps, Mrs. Jane, for six year brarian 


Georgetown, Colo. March 7, $10,000 f the Missouri State Library. | resigned : 
Goderich, Ont. March 13. $10,000. that office 
Greencastle, Ind. March 18. $5000 addi- H AGGARD- Nor&n Miss Selma ( 
tional, making a total of $15,000 Norén, New York State Librar 3 fe 
. 1898-99, and Mr. Ralph Whitledge Hag d 
Greensburg, Md. March 13. $15,000 were married Feb. 12, 1902. at Mct 


Making & tote 70,000. rian of the Kansas State Libra: eeding 
Hampton, la. March 13. $10,000 Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, whose term expired in 
Marcl The librariat tern for four 
Huntington, WV. Va. March 22. $10,000 M: K 
additional, making a total of $35,000. fice. serving from 1804 1 Q, During Mrs 
Towa City, la. March 13. $25,000 Diggs’ incumbency he acted ; tant li 
brari 
Jacksonville, Fla. Feb. 13. $50,000. It is rarian 
planned to transfer the property of the local McCracken, M Mary, of Urbana, Ohio, 
library association, valued at $6000, to the has been appointed librarian of the Mount 


new library organization. Vernon (Ohio) Public Librat 


ie. 
fi 
} 


Marsu, Miss Grace C., desk assistant of 
the Webster Free Library, New York, has 
been granted seven months’ leave of absence 
to completely reorganize the Field Library of 
Peekskill, N. Y 

Nuttinc, George E., formerly assistant li- 
brarian of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian of that li- 
brary, succeeding the late Prescott Curtis 
Rice. Mr. Nutting is secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club. 


Stevens, Benjamin Franklin, the well- 
known bibliographer and bookseller, died, on 
March 5, at his home, “The Sheaves,” in 
Surbiton, Surrey, England. Mr. Stevens was 
born at Barnet, Vt., Feb. 19, 1833, the son of 
Henry Stevens, the founder and first presi- 
dent of the Vermont Historical Society, He en- 
tered the University of Vermont in 1853, but 
did not finish fhe course owing to ill health, 
and in 1860 joined his brother Henry, the 
well-known antiquarian bookseller, in Lon- 
don. He married a daugher of Charles Whit- 
tingham, of the Chiswick Press, and engaged 
in business on his own account as purchasing 
agent for American libraries, his firm being 
now Stevens & Brown. From his entrance 
into the book business he devoted a great 
part of his time to special bibliographical work. 
Although less famous than his brother for 
his knowledge of antiquarian books, he pos- 
sessed a unique knowledge of the manuscript 
sources of American revolutionary history. 
For 30 years he was engaged with a staff of 
assistants in the preparation of a manuscript 
index of American sources in European ar- 
chives from 1763 to 1784. His published 
works include “The campaign in Virginia, 
1781,” in two volumes; General Sir William 
Howe's “Orderly book, 1775-76"; and an edi- 
tion of the Earl of Dartmouth’s papers for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission. He 
issued in limited edition a series of 25 vol- 
umes, containing facsimiles of more than 2000 
historical manuscripts illustrating the Ameri- 
can Revolution, with an introduction, notes, 
and an elaborate index. He also published a 
facsimile of the Columbus Codex, photo- 
graphed from the Paris manuscript; and he 
had for some time been engaged upon an ex- 
haustive report on the American manuscripts 
in the Roya! Institution, for the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, and upon an edi- 
tion of the “Secret service papers of George 
mi.” for the Royal Historical Society. For 
30 years he was American dispatch agent, 
through whom was forwarded all the mail 
for the United States fleet on the Atlantic. 
In addition to his business and personal lit- 
erary activities, Mr. Stevens was constantly 
applied to for special reports on American 
historical manuscripts in Great Britain to 
learned societies and libraries in the United 
States and for the supervision of transcripts 
and catalogs of such material. He was a fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries, a member 
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of the Council of the Royal Historical Society, 
and connected with many learned societies in 
the United States. He was a familiar figure in 
American society in London, and his facilities 
for securing the privileges of English ar- 
chives and libraries were always readily 
placed at the disposal of American and con- 
tinental students. The funeral services were 
held on March 10, in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
and were attended by Ambassador Choate 
and the members of the United States Em- 
bassy. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE, cumulated, 
1900-1901: containing a record, under au- 
thor, title, subject, and series of the books 
published in the United States, recorded 
from Jan. 1, 1900, to Dec. 31 1901, to- 
gether with a directory of publishers. New 
York, Office of The Publishers’ Weekly, 
1902. 39+477 p. O 

BirMINGHAM (Eng.) F. Ls. Occasional lists, 
no. 2: Books, pamphlets, and magazine ar- 
ticles on British South Africa. Birming- 
ham, 1901, [1902]. 36 p. O. 

The five-page general author list of books 
is followed by a 15-page nonpareil list, two 
columns to the page, of magazine articles. 
Lists for the various branches are given sep- 
arately. 

The Boston P. L. Bulletin for March con- 
tains reprints of some interesting manuscripts 
from the Chamberlain collection, including 
letters from Andrew Jackson, Fisher Ames, 
Aaron Burr, and John Quincy Adams. 

The Cuicaco P. L. publishes Special bulle- 
tin no, 3, devoted to books, magazine articles, 
sermons, poems, essays, etc., relating to 
Easter. 

The Creveranpn (O.) P. L. publishes an 
“annual number” of its bulletin, the Open 
Shelf, devoted to a classified record of the 
accessions of rg01. The list covers 16 pages 
ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for IQOI: giv- 

ing in one alphabet, under name of author 

and also subject, the size, price, month of 
publication, and publisher of books issued 
in the United Kingdom and of the princi- 
pal books issued in the United States 

London, Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 

Ltd., 1902. 328 p. O. 

The New York Lrprary AssocraATion has 
issued nos. 3-6 of its co-operative reading lists, 
devoted to “Stories of delicate workmanship,” 
“Stories that most men like,” “Gardens and 
gardening,” and “Botany.” The first con- 
tains 15 titles, including “Amos Judd,” “The 
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cardinal’s snuff-box,” “Cranford,” “Madame 
Delphine,” ete., the second has 15 entries 
comprising “Alice Lor 
work,” “Foul 

Indiana,” 

“The moonstone,” ane 
two are excellent 
and entertaining nature books 


The New York 
is mainly devoted 
relating to Brooklyn, i 
ing to the history of Brooklyn, 
rectories, and reports, etc 
teries, public health, parks, 
and water supply. 


] 
UL 


seiections of 


department 


(Mass.) P. L. Bulletin 
four reading 


‘he SALEM 


irch devotes its special 


ystume, Needlework, Textile design, a1 


An adaptation of 
“units” 
lin commonly ap- 
plied to bookcases, has made for card 
catalog cabinets by the firm of Clarke & 
Baker. These sectional cabinets permit the 
extension of the card catalog case, according 
to the increase in the collection, and are es 
pecially intended for new libraries or for 
small branch collections 


AL CARD CABINETS 
plan of separate 
varying arrangements, 
} 


peen 


com 


The card drawers, 
sliding shelves, and various forms of base are 
all supplied in “unit” form, to be combined 1n 
the arrangement best adapted to the library’s 
needs. 

Tuomas Crane P. L., Quincy, Mass. Clas- 
sified list of new books added during the 
year 1901, Published by the trustees, 1902. 
16 p. O 


Toronto (Ontario, Can.) P. L. List of books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles on the 
subjects of temperance, total 
prohibition, Gothenberg and other licens- 
ing systems of the liquor traffic, in the li 

I2 p. 

A compact, classed list. 


abstinence, 


brary. 


Wisconsin F. L. Commission. Suggestive 
list of books for a small library, recom- 
mended by the state library commissions 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Idaho, and Delaware, January, 1902. 42D. 
O. 

A simple, practical classed list of about 
1200 titles, followed by an index to publishers, 
and prefaced by execellent suggestions as to 
the ordering and selection of books. 

CHANGED TITLES. 

Thomas Hardy’s “Poems of feeling, dream, 
and deed”; title changed to “Poems of the 
past and present.” (Harper.) 
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Bullinger, E« 
postal and 
States and Car 

Chapman, Mark B 
ments and inscript 
history) ; 

Crew, Henry, and Fatn 
son (A laboratory man 

Crozier, Hugh Vaughar 
the Antisaloon league) ; 

Dalton, Charles Test (The 
conquered) ; 

De Vore, James William (Somewha 
liar myself) ; 

Earle, Stephen Carpenter (The Rutland | 
of Major-General Rufus Putnam) ; 

Esenwein, Joseph Berg (How to attract and 
hold an audience) ; 

Farson, Charles Thaxter (A commentary on 
the mechanics’ lien law of Illinois) ; 

Firey, Milton Jacob, (Infant salvation) ; 

Granrud, John Evenson (Roman constitu 
tional history) ; 

Hall, Joseph Davis, 1856-, ed. (Biographical 
history of the manufacturers and business 
men of Rhode Island I 

Loos, Richard Conover (Illustrations pub- 
lished in the interest of those contemplating 
the erection of buildings, 

McKnight, Caroline Gertrude (¢ ( Sugges- 
tions from our Lord’s prayer for the new 
age) ; 

McLaughlin, James Matthew (Elem 
notation of music) ; 

McLellan, James Alexander, and Ames, Al- 
bert Flintoft (The public school arithmetic 
for grammar grades 

Meyers, Robert Cornelius V 
Roosevelt) ; 

Moran, William Joseph, 
Charles Henry (The first 
trated words and sentences) ; 

Murphy, John Benjamin, ed 
gery) ; 

Neihardt, John Gneisenau (The 
chantment) ; 

Price, William Thomas (Historical sketch of 
Pocahontas county, West Virginia) ; 

Sanderson, Ezra Dwight (Insects injurious to 


staple crops) 


memorials, etc.) ; 


(Theodore 


and Brelsford, 
book of illus- 
sur- 


(General 


divine en- 
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Bibliograpby. 


ARMENIA. Lynch, H. F. B. Armenia: trav- 
els and studies; with il., maps and plans, a 
bibliography and a map of Armenia and 
adjacent countries. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1901. 2v. O. net, $15. 

“The bibliography of 26 pages is all one 
could wish for a full study of Armenia, his- 
torically, ecclesiastically, politically, or geo- 
graphically, including even the philological 
study of the Vannic inscriptions.”—Dial. 
Brste. Eys, W. J. van. Bibliographie des 

bibles et des nouveaux testaments en langue 

frangaise des Xvme et xvime siécles. Partie 

u.: Nouveaux testaments. Genéve, Henry 

Kiindig, 1902. 269 p. 8°. 

The BreviocrarnHicaL Society oF CHICAGO 
announces the publication of a limited sub- 
scription edition of Augustus de Morgan’s 
paper “On the difficulty of correct description 
of books,” first published in 1853. There will 
be 300 copies printed, to be ready for distri- 
bution before the end of April. Members of 
the society receive one copy free of 
charge; for remaining copies the price is $1 
each. 


each, 


AmerICA. Phillips, P. Lee. A list 
of books, magazine articles, and maps re- 
lating to Central America; including the 
republics of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, 1800-1900; 
comp. for the Bureau of American Repub- 
Washington, Gov. Print. Office, 1902. 


CENTRAL 


lics 
109 p. O. 
Crim, Albert. 
ter les livres, de les classer, de les conser- 
ver et de s’en servir. Paris, Ernest Flam- 
marion, 1902. 8°, Io fr. 
Corea. Courant, Maurice. 
bibliographie coréenne. 
roux, 1902. 7.50 fr, 
Doustepay, Pace & Co, announce that they 
have decided to issue certain of their new 
publications in a special library binding, to be 
sold at an increase of 15 cents over the reg- 
ular price. This edition is bound in buckram, 
thoroughly sewed, with trimmed leaves, and 
is intended especially for public library use, 
in which books are subjected to heavy wear. 
In ordering this binding, librarians should 
specify that the “library edition” is desired. 
The books so far as issued in this form are 
“The battleground,” by Ellen Glasgow, and 
“The mystery of the sea,” by Bram Stoker. 


ENGLISH DRAMA. Schelling, Felix E. The 
English chronicle play: a study in the pop- 
ular historical literature environing Shake- 


Une bibliothéque: l'art d’ache- 


Supplément 4 la 
Paris, Ernest Le- 
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speare. New York, Macmillan, 1902. 11+ 


310 p. 12°, net, $2. 

Professor Schelling gives an interesting list 
of plays (over 200) on English historical sub- 
jects. Nearly half of these plays are no longer 
extant. 

IRELAND. Wood-Martin, W. G. Traces of 
the elder faiths of Ireland: a folk-lore 
sketch. A handbook of Irish pre-Christian 
conditions. New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1902. 2 v., il. 20+-405; 164-438 p. 8°. 
$12. 

In volume 2, pages 327-422, there is a clas- 
sified bibliography —35 classes. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by author under each 
class, followed by an index of authors. The 
author’s names are numbered consecutively 
under all the classes. “Anonymous” is also 
so numbered and it appears under 21 different 
classes. In this way an author's name is 
numbered several times, so that the true num- 
ber of authors represented in the bibliography 
is about 400. The number of titles is nearly 
3000. 

Law. Bibliographie générale et compléte des 
livres de droit et de jurisprudence publiés 
jusqu’au 9 novembre, 1901, classée dans 

ordre des Codes, avec table alphabétique 


des matiéres et des noms des auteurs. 
Paris, Marchal et Billard, 1902. 8°, 1.50 fr. 
Newark (N. J.) Brevrocrapny. The 


“Bibliography of Newark, N. J.,” which was 

announced last autumn as in preparation by 

Mr. F. P. Hill, of the Newark Free Public 

Library, is now in press and will be shortly 

issued to subscribers. The first permanent 

printing press at Newark was established in 

1791. No effort has been spared to make as 

complete as possible the present bibliography 

of books, pamphlets, newspapers, etc., pub- 
lished or printed at Newark up to 1900. The 

edition is privately printed and limited to 300 

copies, of which 100 are already sold. The 

price is $3 net. Mr. Hill is assisted in the 

editing and publication of the work by Mr. V. 

L. Collins, reference librarian of Princeton 

University Library, by whom subscriptions 

will be received. 

Poor, The. Munsterberg, E. Bibliographie 
des Armenwesens. 1. Nachtrag (Schriften 
der Centralstelle fiir Arbeiter-Wohlfahrts- 
Einrich-tungen: Abteilung fiir Armenn- 
flege und Wohlthatigkeit). Berlin, Carl 
Heymanns Verlag, 1902. 11+63 p. 8°, 
1.20 m. 

Steet works. Brearley, Harry. A bibliog- 
raphy of steel works analysis. Pt. 12: 


Iron. (Jn Chemical News, Feb., 1902. 85: 


101-103; March 7, 1902, 85 :113-114.) 


10 Crs. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 
list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 
attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. 
Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after 
order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private 
Libraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand 
upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET NEw York. 


Se 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Ts Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Just Ready. 100 Copies Printed for Subscribers Only. 
B. F. STEVENS’S 


Facsimile of the Unpublished British Headquarters Coloured 
Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 
(1782) 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing in the War Office, London, 
24 sheets. Scale, 64¢ inches to a mile. 10 feet by 4 feet. . . . . 


The successive British Commanders-in-Chief in America, Generals Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir 
Guy Carleton, during their respective occupations of New York and Environs in the Revolution, caused this manu 
script plan from time to time to be kept up 

The plan extends from below Guanas Bay to the Heights of Spikendevil, a distance of about eighteen or nineteen 
miles. It shows the Fortifications, Defences, Topography, Streets, Roads, etc., of the whole of the Island of New 
York with the Harbor, Islands, Water Ways, and River Frontages on the Hudson and East Rivers, the Military Works 
on Long Island including Brooklyn, the Works in Paulus Hook and parts of the Jersey Shore. It has a copious Table 
of References to various works (British and American), some of them with notes as to the time of their construction 
or destruction. 

The Original Drawing, ten feet by four feet, is on a scale of about six and a half inches to a mile. It is haad 
somely reproduced for subscribers only, in careful facsimile on 24 sheets which can be joined up and mounted like the 
original as a Wall Map or mounted on linen if desired. It will be issued either mounted on linen to fold in book form 
with leather (slip) case, 13 x 10 inches, or the 24 sheets (a2 x 15 inches each), will be supplied in a portfoli 

No more than 100 copies have been printed and the engravings were erased as each sheet was printed off 


A few extra copies of sheet 8 have been printed so that it can be sent as a specimen on application from intending 
subscribers. 
Prices to Subscribers 
Mounted on linen to fold in book form with leather (slip) case. . . $30 net. 
Unmounted, on 24 sheets in portfolio... . . . «© «© S25 wet. 


The above prices include delivery to any Public Library or Institute in the United States or Canada, but private 
subscribers must also pay the duty. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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pe growing library must face sooner or later the problem as 

to the best manner of extending the card catalogue case. We 
suggest to the new libraries just starting and to those who are now 
called upon to solve this problem the adoption of the sectional idea 
which permits extension either vertically or horizontally and always 


with harmonious results. 


The high-grade cabinets which we are making in this form are 


equal, if not superior, in design, workmanship, finish and mechanical 


devices to any ever before presented to the library world. 

Should you be interested in investigating further this “new 
departure ” in library work, we will take pleasure in mailing our illus- 
trated circular, and we will send “on approval” whatever you may 


select. 


Manufacturers also of CLARKE & BAKER, 


CARD CABINETS, 280 Broadway, New York. 
LIBRARY CARDS, and 
SPECIAL LIBRARY CABINETS. 


| ‘ 
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HAT Webster's Unabridged and the Encyclopedia Brittannica 

are to general knowledge, so are Gould’s Illustrated 
Dictionary of Medicine, Biology and Allied Sciences, and Gould 
and Pyle’s Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine and Surgery to 
medical and scientific knowledge—the highest recognized standards. 


So clearly, concisely, and plainly arranged as to render their texts incomparably complete and rich 
sources of knowledge to everyone interested in medicine or its allied sciences, these two reference works 
will find especial favor with Ubrerians, upon whose experienced judgment in the selection of that which is 
best in all branches of literature so many thousands of readers depend. 


The Illustrated Dictionary of Medicine, 
Biology, and Allied Sciences 


Being an Exhaustive Lexicon of Medicime and those Sciences Collateral to it: 

Biology Zeology and Botany), Chemistry, Dentistry, Pharmacology, Micro- 

scopy, etc. Compiled by George M. Gould, A.M., M.D., Auditor ef “American Med:- 

cine.’’ Fifth Edition. Large Square Octavo. 1633 Pages. Fud/ Sheep or Half Dark-Green 

Leather, $10.00 ; With Thumé Index, $11.00; Half Russia, Thums [ndex, $12.00, net 

This magnificent work contains a vast number of new words and definitions brought into use during 

the past decade of unparalleled scientific activity, including the old as well as the new spelling of certain 
words, as recommended by the American Association for the Advancement of Science, and other scientific 
bodies. The phonetic method of pronunciation is used. A large series of comparative tables form a most 
unique, practical and valuable feature. These tables will be found very useful for purposes of reference 
and study, bringing together as they do a great amount of useful information usually scattered in a hundred 
places, and classifying it in such a way that one reference to ‘‘ Gould's Illustrated"’ will show what 
fifty to any other dictionary will not. 


The Cyclopedia of Practical [ledicine 
and Surgery 


A Concise Reference Handbook, Alphabetically Arranged, of Medicime, Surgery, 
Obstetrics, [Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and the various Specialties, with par- 
ticular Reference to Diagnosis and Treatment. Compiled under the Editorial! Super- 
vision of George [. Gould, A.M., [1.D., and Walter L. Pyle, A.M., M1.D., Assistant 
Surgeon Wills Eye Hospital. Assisted by Seventy-two Special Contributors. Large 
Square Octavo, to correspond with Gould's Illustrated Dictionary. Fully Illustrated. /wé/ 
Sheep or Half Dark-Green Leather, $10.00; With Thumé Index, $11.00; Half Russia, 
Thums Index, $12.00, net. 

This one-volume work contains, in concise and authoritative form, acyclopedic treatment of every 
important fact in all branches of medicine and surgery. In addition, the most advanced methoda of 
diagnosis and treatment, augmented with numerous valuable formulas, are given. The various diseases 
and injuries are classified according to the parts involved, thus making reference to any subject desired 
exceptionally easy and rapid, 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF THESE WORKS SENT GRATIS UPON REQUEST 


Our stock of books upon Medicine, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Sanitary 
Science, and Microscopy is the largest and most complete in America. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Catalogues free. Orders promptly executed, 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


Medical Publishers and Booksellers 
1012 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA 
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POOLE’S INDEX 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


ABRIDGED EDITION 


Covering 37 Leading Periodicals. 1815-1899 
EDITED BY 


WILLIAM I. FLETCHER and MARY POOLE 


1 volume, royal 8vo, 843 pp., cloth, $12.00 net ; half morocco, $16.00 net 


]™ has long been apparent that there was no greater desideratum in libraries than a condensed or abridged 
index to periodicals. 

For the many small and medium-sized libraries which contain from three to thirty or forty sets of period- 
icals, a single-volume Index which shall cover them, and not include many disapp»inting references, is likely 
to be ef more value than a large and elaborate work. At the same time, an Index containing the cream of 

eriodical references in one volume will be welcomed as a ready and handy literary tool, even where the 
arger Indexes are at hand and necessary for more complete references. 

These considerations have led to the preparation of the work now offered. Its plan is simply to cull from 
the complete Poole’s Indexes and supplements, to the end of the year 1899, all the references to thirty-seven 
sets of periodicals. The sets included are of two kinds; first, the more popular standard magazines and 
reviews, and secondly, a number of serials representing special fields of knowledge and discussion, as art, 
bibliography, economics, education, geography and travel, history, industrial science, recreation and 
theology. 

These thirty-seven sets constitute a list which the smaller libraries may at once procure, or at least aspire 
to complete before long. But the Index will be found indispensable where only three or four sets, especially 
such as the Atlantic, Century, Harpers and Living Age are owned, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON; 85 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H Ss’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 
am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
Ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


| Bighth urs New York, Chicago, London. 
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WORKS EVERY LIBRARY 


SHOULD HAVE 


A New Volume of Champlin's Voung Folks’ 


Cyclopedia. 
LITERATURE AND ART. With 270 


illustrations. 604 pp., 8vo. $2.50. 

Brief accounts of the great books, buildings, | 
statues, pictures, operas, symphonies, etc. 

N.Y. Times Saturday Revier school- 
boy should have it on his study table ... Therange 
is very wide, for besides those items of classical 
knowledge which constitute the average school en- 
cyclopawdia, we have brief descriptions given of 


modern books, poems, inventions, pictures, and per- 
sons about which the lad of the period should be 
acquainted. The pictures are varied and truly 
illustrative 


A MANUAL OF THE FLORA OF THE 
NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA. By 
Director N. L. Britton, of the New York Botani- 

2d Imeression. $2.25 


” 


cal Garden. 1080 pp., 8vo. 
net. 
Prof. L. M. Underwood of Columbia: *‘* The 


most complete and reliable work that ever appeared 
in the form of a flora of this region.” 


ENGLISH ROMANTICISM. By Profes- 
sor Henry A. Berrs. 12mo, gilt top. 
XVIII. CENTURY. $2.00. 
XIX. CENTURY. $1.75 net (postage, 1§ cts.) 
New Vork Mailand Express: ‘‘Among the few 
really great contributions to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon literature yet made by American scholars.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


| should prove serviceable.’ 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SCHIL- 


LER. By Prof. Carvin Tuomas. With portraits 
in photogravure. 483 pp.,12mo. $3.25 met (post- 
age, 21 cts.) 
Chicago Post: ** Worthy to rank with Lewes’s 
* Life of Goethe, ; ample, accurate, discriminat 
ing, though generous of praise, and written charm 
ingly . the story of the great author's life has 
never been better told.”’ 
THE POEMS OF SCHILLE R. Trans- 


his dramas, contai ning twe lve more po 
more 
previous translation, on which 
authorities on German 
is a great improvement 


AMERICAN POLITICAL HISTORY TO 


INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION. = By Prof. 
Karu Buecuer. Translated by Dr.S.M. Wickert 
385 pp., $2.25 met. 

Outlook: * A work of prime importance to eco- 


nomic students.’ 


Arno_p Forsrsr 
ller’s 


lated by E. P 
A new edition of Schil 
than th 


brief epigrams, etc, 


literature in America says it 


ypularly told. By 


THE DEATH OP LINCOLN, P 


Viota A, 12mo. §: net (postage, 
14, cts.) 
Nation: ** The style is intere sting, and the volume 


23d St., New York 


29 West 


careful attention. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Near Fifth Avenue, 


Library Bookbinders 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
foreign languages. 


Binding entrusted to our care is carefully executed under personal 


supervision. 


Orders for binding single books or complete libraries will receive our 


We 
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444646666 bbbbb6666 


duty free—for Libraries. 


Strong Features 
of our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT are 


1. OUR EXPERIENCE, extending over many years and fitting 
us to supply ready information with regard to Authors, Pub- 
lishers, Titles, Editions, and Bindings. 


2. THE STOCK to which we have access, comprising more of the 
standard and worthy publications of English and American 
houses than can be found elsewhere in the United States. 


3. OUR SPECIALTY of finding and importing RARE BOOKS— 


4. PROMPTNESS in filling orders, and Satisfactory Prices. 


a 


4546464646 6444464446 i 


THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., : : Chicago 


4 


4446466666 664646464646 6666 666 bb iii 


Librarians and others will do well to 
communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading 
American and English publishers are kept 
in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders 
with utmost despatch. 


Send for Our Catalogues of 


Publications and Importations, 
Books, 
Musical Literature, 
Religious Literature. 
Also for specimen copy of 
The Book Buyer 


A Review anv Recorp or Current Literature, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


LIBRARIES. 


In compiling this list a careful selection of books suit- 
able for educational purposes has been made. The collec- 
tion represents but a small proportion of the publications 
and importations of CHaRLEs Sons. 

The characteristic of the books is authoritative and 
latest information regarding a subject, presented in a 
concise and attractive manner 

In many cases the views and conclusions of the various 
writers upon a subject are set forth, critically and com- 
paratively estimated in the light of recent research. Bib- 
liographies are also appended. 

Such books acquaint the student with the great names 
of literature, their special treatment of a subject, and lead 
to intelligent reading in later years. 


CONTAINING 


Books ror REFERENCE AND 
Teacuers’ Use 
Volumes 
History and Science of 
Education. .... 
Languageand Literature 26 
General History . . . 54 
American History . . 21 
Political and Social Sci- 
ence... 
Artand Music. . . .11/ 


Books For Pupits. 


Volumes. 
Literature 
Travel. . 


Science, Out- of - Door 
books, Sports, Games. 14 
Stories of American Life 
and History .... 
Stories for Young People 
(GrammarGrades). . 31 
Stories for Young People 
(Primary Grades) . . 26 


19 


The publishers will be pleased to mail copies to any 


address on application. 


| 
7 1537157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
| 
| 
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New American Books. 


ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING: How to Install | 
Electric Gas Lighting Apparatus. By H.S. 
Norrie. Fully illustrated............ 50c 


INDUCTION COILS AND COIL MAKING. 
2d edition much enlarged. By H.S. Norrie. 


HOW TO RUN ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
By E. P. Watson. New edition, revised and 
$1.00 


A SYSTEM OF EASY LETTERING. By 
J. H. CROMWELL. §Sthedition. Cloth.. soc 


SMALL ACCUMULATORS: How to Make 
and Use Them. By P. MARSHALL. Illus- 


THE SLIDE VALVE SIMPLY EXPLAINED. ia 
J. H. Kryeary. Fully illustrated. Cloth.€1.co New Words 
Edited by W HARRIS, | D., 
LISK’S DIAGRAIS OF THE CORLISS "U. &. Com: il 
STEAM ENGINE. With full descriptive my Will readily settle questions ab 
matters. Printed on heavy paper. Size, 12 _ By 
x 18ins. Suitable for Schools and College LET Us SEND You FREE 
Classes. (Special price on a quantity)... 25¢ yur Chart of English Sou for dy 
. he ch est in Pronuncia 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, | tertainmemts 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pub 
Publishers of Engineering Books, | Ss. 
123 Liberty St., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF 


VIRGIL’S AENEID 


By Harlan H. Ballard, LiprARIAN AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ME. BALL ARD. has made an excellent metrical translation of the first half of the ““A®neid."’ He has kept 
the metre of the original, and has given a close and faithful rendering of it. His lines preserve the 
sonorous charm of the Latin hexameter, and are especially felicitous in keeping also the flowing rhythm 
which is peculiarly characteristic of the Virgiiian verse 
It is a translation which cannot fail to commend itself to students and lovers of the classics. Librarians 
will find this eenseetities classic in its treatment and practical in its value. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postage extra 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY - — Boston and New York 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER COMPANY 


Make a business of fitting Library and all othe: 


kinds of shelving with Easy Rolling Ladders. 
This cut shows one of to or more styles they 


make. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER CO., 
65 Randolph St., - CHICAGO 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Lane’s Stories for Children............ 
Logie and Uecke’s Story Reader..... 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables... 
Old Greek 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold....... 
Old Stories of the Bast.............. 
Discovery of the Old Northwest.. 
Conquest of the Old Northwest... 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories........... 
Stories of Country Life......... 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children. 


Geographical Reader—North 


Geographical Reader—Europe..... 
Arnold’s Stories of Ancient Peoples. 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers... 


Big People and Little People of 


Cincinnati 


New York 


-70 
-50 | 
.35 


-30 


ALSO 


ROLFE’S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE, 40 vols., each, $0.56 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
Chicago Boston 


Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian 
Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen 
.65 
Story of the Great Republic....... .65 
Story of the English............ .65 
Story of the Greeks.................. .60 
Story of the Romans................ .60 
Story of the Chosen People...... . £60 
| Clarke’s Story of Troy............++-++ .60 
Story of Ulysses.............. .60 
45 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children... .65 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life...... .60 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Needham’s Outdoor 8Studies........... .40 
| Stokes’s Ten Common Trees........... .40 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans for Little Americans........... 
Stories of American Life and Ad- 


$0.40 


Atlanta San Francisco 


Gold Medai Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award Pan-American Exposition, 1901. 


Tue PERRY PICTURES 


0 C E for25ormore. On paper by 
ne ent ac 8. Assorted as desired. 120 
for 81.00. Send 35c. for 35 April Pictures, including 
Paul Revere, Old North Church, Minute Man, 
Froebel, Shakespeare, Trees (for Arbor Day), 
Or send 25e. for 25 Art Pictures, or send 25e, for 13 
Pictures in Colors—Birds, Animals, etc. 

The Bird Pictures are especially valuable for Spring 
Study. They cost only two cents each in lots of 13 or 
more, and we have over four hundred subjects. 

Mention this paper and send two-cent stamp for 
catalog and sample of Pictures in Colors and two 
samples of the Perry Pictures. 

Be sure to see the new Boston Edition. 


Address THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 301, Maiden, Mass. 


THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
We have sold books to librarians for fifty years. 
We have the largest stock in the largest book market of the country. 
We fill orders promptly, completely, and intelligently. 
We have classified our stock of books and knowledge, FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE, into 
(1) A Standard Library Catalogue of 2500 Books—a model library. 
2) Semi-Annual Clearance Catalogues of Book 
e Make a Specialty of Pricing Lists. 


33-37 East 17th Street, Union Square, North, New York 


Bargains. 


$0.25 | 
}? 30 
.35 
35 
.45 
.60 
-60 
45 
.40 
.40 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader—- 
Geographical Reader—South 
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Memoirs of Countess Cosel 


By Joseru J. Kraszewski. A history of the times of Augustusthe Strong. Trans- 
lated by S. C. de Soissons. With five portraits. Svo, cloth, nef, $2.00. By 
mail, $2.20. 


London Afternoons 


Chapters on the Great City and its neighborhood, by W. J. Lorriz, B.A. With 


sixty illustrations. 12mo, cloth, net, $2.00. By mail, $2.18. 
‘Mr. Loftie is a recognized authority on the subject, and may be trusted implicitly in regard to historical 
accuracy.”’ 


- Union New York 


Standard Books of Reference 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY | 


| 
| 


| 


Language 
BROWN’S GRAMMAR OF GRAMMARS | 
Sctence 
GANOT’S PHYSICS Fifteenth Edition 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., Publishers, 5: Fifth Avenue, New York | 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS» 


We carry the largest stock of Scientific Books in the United States. The following 
catalogues, recently published, will be sent on application : 


112 pp. catalogue of books on CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY AND PHYSICS 


Bo “ “ STEAM, STEAM ENGINES, MACHINERY, MECHANICS 
AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


Other Catalogues in Preparation. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers, ™"""*” 
H.SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


ag exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dill- 
, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in smail matters as well as great. 
Established "1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (*' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literatwrt,”) pest free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE ond A BO. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 1 


BRYCE’S 


STUDIES IN 


HISTORY AND 
JURISPRUDENCE 


8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. Postage, 27 cents 

** Tt is no exaggeration to say that no man 
living is better qualified to write upon these 
and kindred topics than the author of the 
‘American Commonwealth.” The essays are 
all distinguished by that careful, painstaking 
research, profound learning, and scrupulous 
fairness and impartiality that have given Mr. 
Bryce’s previous works such remarkable 
vogue among the learned and cultured of 
both hemispheres. 

*¢ The study entitled ‘ Hamilton and Toc- 
queville’ will undoubtedly possess peculiar 
interest for American readers."* 

Albany Law Fournal, January, 1902. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(American Branch) 91 and 93 Pifth Ave., New York 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 P Street, Weshingtea, D. 


Books of Ali Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, 
PHARMACY AND ALLIED SCIENCES. 
We have the largest miscellaneous stock in the country 
of American and English Books on these subjects. 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 


1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
A LIBRARIAN of experience desires position as li- 
é brarian of library of from ten to twenty thousand 
vols. or work in reference or cataloging dept. in large 


library. Prefer Decimal classification. est refer- 
ences. Address K., care of Lisrary JOURNAL. 


A “YOU NG LADY with degree of A.B., and a stu- 
dent of two years in the Albany Library School, 
with seven years’ subsequent experience, would like 
a position, Letters and references. Address D., 

care of Liprary JOURNAL. 


YOUNG woman, assistant in a college library, 

wishes to do substitute library work during 
uly and August. Address Miss B., 6 Fairmount St., 
Voburn, Mass. 


YAN EYBREN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS. 


PERFORATED GUMMED LIBRARY NUMBERS. 
Order Through Any Bookseller. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


Magazines. I will undertake 
to supply any 
magazine or review published, at a price 


per copy depending upon its market value, 
or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 


I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 


in stock, and the assortment is as varied 


as the production of the periodical press for 


the last one hundred years. A Business- 


like query with list of wants will be met by 


a prompt and business-like reply. 


A. S. CLARK, 


APPLETON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


6 vols., Royal 8vo, sheep. Ai second- 
hand sets. 


Price, $15.00. 
Published at $36.00 net, by subscription. 


QUANTITY LIMITED. 


The e SMITH BOOK CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Carnegie Pittsburgh, Pa. 
La Bruyére, The Characters, tr. by H. Stott. Mc 
Clurg. 
Carroll, Alice in Wonderland, a play, dramatized by 
Delafield. Dodd 


SPECIALNOTICES. 


FOR SALE.— Books bought before the w ar. 
and ethers. Litrarians, Readers, 
Write for particulars and list to FRANK BRUEN 
Bristol, Conn. 


S SL OTKIN, “Library B Book binder. Moderate 
* prices. 12 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Reealle Kingeley’s ‘Hypatia.’’’ 


—Current Literature. 


LACHMI BAI 

By Michael White. (//ustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

“A dramatic story, glowingly described.” 
Times Saturday Review. 
** Portrays a remarkable woman under remarkable 
circumstances. One of the Strongest tales of East 

Indian history ever written."’ 

—lLoutsvilde Courier-Journal. 


ight 
Successful 
Speakers 


We have just added to our list of 


Successful Speakers B lack - 
Ghe GREAT WHITE WAY stone's New Pieces That Will Take 
Prizesin Speaking Contests,” Esen- 


By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
“Asa piece of Action this book is written with a 
skill that entitles it to be ranked high. 
“Asa satire it will staad the test of comparison 
with the best in the English language." 
—Current Literature. 


TWENTY-SIX AND ONE 
From the Russian, by Waxime Gorky. Pref- 
ace by Iwan Strannik. //lustrated. Art cover, 
gilt, $1.25 


wein's How to Attract and Hold an 
Audience,”’ and ‘‘koss’ Southern 
Speaker.”’ 

Our list now comprisesthe following 
Three Minute Declamations for Me n 
Three-Minute Readings for College Giris 1¢ 
Pieces that Have Taken Prinew 
New Pieces that writ tame Prives 
Pieces for every Occasion - - 
Roas’ Southern Speaker 
How to Use the Voice in Read ng and 

Speaking - ! 
How to Attract and Hold an A diencs 1.00 
Commencement Parts, (Orations, 

Essays, ete) 
Pros & (ons (Questions Fully 
Palmer's New Parliamentary Manus! 

New Dialogues and Plays - 1s 
1000 Mythological Characters Briefly 

Described - 

1000 Classical Characters Briety 

Described - 

Going to College 50 
How to Prepare for a Civil Servic ce Exam +t- 
Songs of ait the Colleges - 

heck the books you would lke te 
see with the understanding that you 
may return any that you do not wish 
to purchase. 


HINDS & NOBLE 
4-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 


Three Masterpisces 
‘* TWENTY-SIX AND ONE" 
** TCHELKACHE"’ *“*MALVA" 


‘‘An all-around good P 
—Detroit Free Press. 
Ge ORDEAL of ELIZABETH 


Frontispiece by C. Attan GiLBerrt. 
Ornamental cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
“A strong story, striking in plot and climax; real- 
istic in its presentation of modern society life; vivid 
in its characterization; in short, a novel of the 
‘ashing tom Star. 


J. F. TAYLOR & CO., New York 


NEW YORK: LONDON 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 6, P, Putnam S$ Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


M ‘tetize PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 


telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they reccive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English bocks, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a contary- 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & C0,, Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGEN TS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experiencein supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in aii Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
ebtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EveRY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicais 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as isswed. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 
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t2mo. Illustrated. $1.25 


The Hound of 
the Baskervilles 


By A. Conan Doyle 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


IN A COMPLETE NOVEL 


‘* Holmes himself had said that no more complex case had come to him in all the 
long series of his sensational investigations."—T7he Hound of the Baskervilles. 


THE BLAZED TRAIL 


By Stewart Edward White 


Author of the Westerners 


A stirring story of the battle of the 
forest. The human element is abund- 
antly supplied in the fight of Thorpe, 
the green young landlooker, against a 
powerful lumber firm that is perpetrat- 
ing big steals far up in the Michigan 
wilderness. 

Illustrated by THOMAS FOGARTY. $1.50 


RED SAUNDERS 


HIS ADVENTURES WEST AND EAST 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 

‘*Red” is not the misconception of 
an American cowboy usually found in 
fiction. Heisa ‘‘ sure enough” live 
cow puncher, brimful of keen Western 
humor and capable of performing 
mighty interesting feats in both West 
and East. 
Frontispiece by JAY HAMBIDGE. §:.25 


THE MAKING OF 
A STATESMAN 


A NOVELETTE, tegether with Other 
Stories of Georgia Life 


By Joel Chandler Harris 


Author of *‘ Uncle Remus" 


The novelette that gives this volume 
its title is a story of love, sacrifice, and 
ambition that is of absorbing interest. 


THE MADNESS 
OF PHILIP 


AND OTHER STORIES OF CHILD- 
HOOD 


By Josephine Dodge Daskam 


Miss Daskam writes of child life with 
a delightful insight and vivid realism. 
It would be hard to decide which of her 
little heroes and heroines is the most 
attractive. Every one of them is fas- 
cinating. 
Illustrated by F. Y. Cory. §r.s0 


McClure, Phillips 


& Co., New York 
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